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ne responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
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Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
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will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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AREY & as 
SUMMER GOWNS 
Organdies, Dimities, Foulards 
Blouses, Silk Petticoats 
139 East 44th Street 
B Ss CC S22 2s 2 ee. 
© LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. V. NOE L 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves,, New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 

Afferds ease with a perfect fit. Mme, Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturidre, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York aad 

M A N 


ME. a. 
SUMMER GOWNS 


Linens, dimities and organdies 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 


. C. WEINGARTEN 
© LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, Wew York 
Le & t02 FT Ba 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

















Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith, 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
te supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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OW MANY TIMES 
have you failed to get a becoming way of 
dressing your hair in various shops? Don't 
condemn all hair-dressers until you visit Thomp- 
10 West 22d Street, New York. 


son's, please. 


34 West 35th St., New York 
ge. SE ee ee 
11 West 30th Street, New Yerk 








makers and importers ef Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gewns, 13 West 29th St., New York 
M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR ANB IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
A M. - aw Pe 
. IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
g _ 2 West 34th St., New York, 
ut 28 West 35th Street, New York 
O A 2 M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
THEODORE B. DALE 
IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Teilettes 
ae West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 3gth Street, New York 


M's’ SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
F ee oe ae ek > ie 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


_—" WOTHERSPOON 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Linen and Organdie Dresses a 








Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 

bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 

S C O T . 3 
ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 


Me: SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns. 


Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Walderf 


TPR Me: 


Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Summer 
Muslins from $10. up when material is furnished. 
1or East 6sth Street, Cor. Park Ave. 


G R E A N 
DESIGNFR OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Walderf-Asteria 


it F- Bee es 











. & 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
XARA CURRAN AND 
A. &. BEC 


IMPURTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 

LADIES TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 

r 

E R 3 H E 
B HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 

Between 4Ist and 42d Streets 


~ HATS AND BONNETS 


t A S fx Oo N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 








HATS AND BONNETS 
___122 West 42d Street, New York 
OUMAN S HATS 





ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 


SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


EF H. FIELDING & CO. 

. MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 

14 West z2d Street, New York 


o f .¢ 2 4:88 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 


38 West 33d Street, New York 


M'tss LAWRENCE 


Original Designs in 
° Hats, Bonnets, and Head-dresses. 
19 E. 31st St., New York 


M A® S. W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


HATS AND BONNETS 
Maker of The Kimberly Golf and Outing Hat 
34 West 36th St., New York 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. 3oth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MABE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York _ he 
ARGARET MURTHA 
Latest Models in Cersets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West 3oth St., N.Y. 


ER THE A Y 








DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 


Maker of The Doctor’s Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
OUNG WOMAN 
Trained Nurse 


would take charge of young girls during 
summer, or travel with lady. Address 
T. H., 36 East 76th Street, New York City. 


Oe HE Be oe Ee 


Water celor sketches with written description 
of all the imperted gowns. Spring Season 
1900, Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 








CY’ HILDREN’S PARTIES 


THE Misses WHITE will take entire charge 

of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN'S, 572 FirtH Ave., New York. 
SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
SHOPPING 


Of every description. Articles for personal 
and heuseheld use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 














EW YORK SHOPPING 


Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St 


EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 
by an experienced buyer, who will fill 
promptly orders by mail for personal and 
household articles. References. Miss G. Cato, 
4 East 2oth St., between Fifth Ave. and Broadway. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AuGuST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


OOKBINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 


HE SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


of Memory. Six Lessons: A Lesson in Fic- 

tion, Poetry, History, Psychology, Whist, 
and the Phrenology of Memory. Ten Dollars. In- 
dividual Instruction. Miss Clara Conway, log West 
44th Street, New York. 














TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 
Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications, Centinued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 


mail, $1.50. Orrve Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampeoing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 


13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 





MARRIED 


Childs-La Farge,—On Thur., 14 June, 





1900, at residence ot the bride’s parents, New. 
port, R. I., by the Rev. Father Meenan, 
Frances Aimee, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
La Farge, to Mr. Edwards Herrick Childs, of 
New York City. 


Parsons-=ly.—On Thur., 14 June, 
1900, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
Riverside Drive, New York, by the Rev. Henry 
M. Stimson, D.D., Sara, eldest daughter of 
the late George B. Ely, Esq., to Mr. William 
H. Parsons, of Rye, N. Y. 


DIED 


Hornblower.—On Sat., 16 June, 1900, 
Susie Sanford, daughter ot William B. and the 
late Susie Sanford Hornblower, in the 15th 
year of her age. 


Thomas.—On Thur., 17 May, 1900, at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Daisy Richards, wife of 
Ronald Thomas, and daughter of the late Dr, 
John Custis, and Mary Mcianahan Richaris, 


Worthington.—At Irvington-on-Hui- 
son, on Sun., 10 June, 1900, Charles Camp- 
bell Worthington, Jr., son of Charles Campbell 
and Julia H. Worthington, in the 16th yea 
of his age. 


WEDDINGS 


Prentice—Harrison.—Mr. John Hil 
Prentice and Miss Kate Harrison, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Harrison, of Philadelphia, 
were married in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Chestnut Hill, on Tue., 12 June, the Rev. J. 
Andrews Harris officiating. Maid of honor, 
Miss Mildred Harrison. Bridesmaids: Mis 
Laura Whelen, Miss Henrietta Armitt Brown, 
Miss Edith Keating, Miss Elsie Cassatt, Mis 
Mary Sargent, Miss Marian Fenno. Bes 
man, Mr. Arthur Choate. Ushers: Mr. Eve- 
lyn Pierrepont, Mr. Alfred Harrison, Jr., Mr. 
Eugene Hale, Jr., Mr. Frazier Harrison, Mr. 
Louis Lorillard, Mr. Lathrop Randolph, Mr. 
John Talmage, Mr. Maitland Armstrong, Mr. 
E. Townsend Irvin. 


Pickhardt-Fortescue, — Mr. Ernest 
Sutton Pickhardt, son of the late Wilhelm 
Pickhardt, and Miss Maude Fortescue, daughter 
of Mrs. Robert B. Roosevelt, were married in 
Grace Church on Wed., 20 June, the Rev. J. H. 
Prescott, assisted by the Rev. Dr. William R. 
Huntington, officiating. Maid of honor, Mis 
Helen Clifford McCormick. Best man, Mr. 
Walter B. Odiorne. Ushers: Mr. Charles 
Warner Shope, Mr. Robert L. Raymond, Mr. 
Arthur M. Jones. 


INTIMATIONS 


Delafield.—Mr. and Mrs. Maturin Liv 
ingston Delafield sailed for Europe on Saturda. 
on the Campania. 


Hitchcock.—Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock 
has closed her town house and gone to Newport 
for the summer. 


McCook.—Col. J. J. McCook and Mis 
McCook have opened their cottage on the Rum- 
son Road, Seabright, for the summer, 





Pauncefote. — Lord Pauncefote, the 
British Ambassador, has taken a cottage at 
Newport, and will spend the season there with 
his family. 


Pell.—Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Mercer 
Pell will spend the summer at Brookside, near 
Richfield Springs. 


Roosevelt.—Governor and Mrs. Roosevelt 
were at the Devon Inn, near Philadelphia, 
during the convention. 


Strong.—Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Strong 
and the Misses Strong will spend the summer at 
their cottage at Seabright. 
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Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. ‘Harry Payne 
Whitney will stay at Westbury until July, and 
then go to Newport for the season there. 


GOLF 


Knollwood.—The fourth annual tourna- 
ment of the Stock Exchange was held on the 
links of the Knollwood Golf Club on Sat., 16 
June. The prize for the best gross score was 
won by A. L. Norris, The handicap was won 
by B. B. Sloan. 

The scores were : 


A. L. Norris, Dyker Meadow— 


44565 § 4 4 4-41 
53445 45 § 3—38—79 


Gross. H’cap. Net. 


B. B. Sloan, Knollwood— 


Out..4 57765 4 5 4~-47 
In....6 § § 445 7 5 O47 
FOUND a cecnndeds ons dees senesced 4 20 74 


Morris County.—The first tournament 
for the championship of the Woman’s Metro- 
politan Golf Association was played on the links 
of the Morris County Golf Club last week. In 
the qualifying round of eighteen holes, the dis- 
tance being 6,030 yards, Miss Maude K. Wet- 
more won the prize for the best score. Those 
to qualify and their scores were : 


Miss Maud K. Wetmore, Morris County— 

OW. cc cece. -5 $5 5766 § 650 

$$ 668 6 § 3 6 7—§2—102 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills— 

it. <teeene -6656766 4 6~—§2 

BB acsscees 46677 5 4 6 6—51—103 


Miss Fargo, Seabright— 


OU. vovcecss 74476566 651 

i. asa 5 788 7 5 4 6 5—55—106 
Miss Elsa Hurlbut, Morris County— 

OR 206 Seen $45 7676 6 6652 

'.- gia 477%0 7 § 4 6 §—55—107 
Mrs. W. J. Berg, Yountakah— 

OUR. sinccéyiee 66774665 7— 

Sioa sneerees 66775 4 4 6 8~—53—107 


Miss Kip, Morris County— 


OUt .ccccocee 6565 § 6 § 8 652 

OR... teneeous § 578 65 7 7 656—108 
Miss Marion Oliver, Baltusrol— 

OB... wcccee 64465647 7-49 

_ eyes 5 8 711 7 5 47 76I—II0 
Miss Madeline Chauncey, Dyker Meadow— 

OWE. 00 vases § § 5 676 § 6 6—51 

BB. .rcasdeons 768 78 § 4 7 #%7-—59-—-II0 


Miss Genevieve Hecker, Wee Burn— 


OM. cise aes 6576576 6 6—54 
98.5 éécatene 5 610 7 § § 4 9 J—58—I12 
Miss Ruth Underhill, Nassau— 

OM neses ene 645675 § 7 9-54 
Ee Pe 5 610 9 6 4 6 8 6—bo—II4 
Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Morris County— 

ae Oe 65667 6 4 6 9-55 

BBs cnc oceuee 48 811 6 § 47 6—SQ—114 
Miss Helen Shearson, Richmond County— 

OU. <cosin aise 6%. 5-7 677 5 7-3 
ERs. saNenowad 688 8 § §5 6 gy 6—61—115 
Miss Louise D. Maxwell, Nassau— 

Out .ctoneeed S7 ses & 5 @ 5 6—ss 
Bos caewiees $7688 7 $ 7 }-Go—t1s 


Mrs. N, Pendleton Rogers, Hillside— 

ceenevses 64777237 6 7-96 
Riise -46 8 8 8 6 § 8 g—62—118 
Miss E. Pearsall, Dyker Meadow — 


Out 756667 6 4 7-54 
in... . amen 67810 6 § § 9 8—64—118 


Miss Cornelia G. Willis, Morris County— 
teecccces 5 658 9 § 6 6 &s58 
799 64 6 7 7-—6I—1I9 


The scores for the Consolation Cup were : 


Out. In Total. 
Mrs. Wm, Shippen, Morris County 56 65 121 
Miss M. G. Brice, Morris County, 57 64 121 
Mrs. A. DeW. Cochrane, Ardsley. 60 61 121 


Miss Graham, North Jersey ..... 57 65 122 
Miss M, A. Charles, Wee Burn .. 54 69 123 
Miss de Bary, Baltusrol aes 61 124 
Miss Kobbe, Richmond County... 60 65 125 
Miss Robinson, Richmond County 56 69 125 
Miss Jane Swords, Morris County | 60 65 125 
Miss L. Graham, North Jersey.... 61 65 126 
Miss M. B. Brown, Wee Burn.... 65 63 128 
Miss Shippan, Seabright.......... 6 65 131 
Mrs. Pickman, Montclair........ 62 7O 132 
Mrs, E, F. Sandford, Essex County 65 68 133 
Mrs. A.E. Smylier, Dyker Meadow 65 69 134 
Miss Wallace, Dyker Meadow.... 63 7 136 


The drawings for the first round match play 
were : 

Championship. — First Round—Miss M. 
Oliver, Baltusrol, against Miss Fargo, Sea- 
bright ; Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock, against 
Mrs, W. Berg, Younkatah ; Miss Maude K. 
Wetmore, Morris County, against Miss Kip, 


Morris County ; Miss H. Shearson, Richmond 
County, against Miss Genevieve Hecker, Wee 
Burn ; Miss Louise Maxwell, Nassau, against 
Miss Ruth Underhill, Nassau; Mrs. W. 
Fellowes Morgan, Morris County, against Mrs. 
Rogers, Hillside; Miss Hurlbut, Morris 
County, against Miss Pearsall, Nassau ; Miss 
M. Chauncey, Dyker Meadow, against Miss 
C. Willis, Morris County. 

Consolation Cup.—First Round—Mrs. A. 
de Witt Cochrane against Miss Shippen, Miss 
Kobbe against Miss Brown, Miss de Bary 
against Miss G. Chauncey, Miss Wallace 
against Miss Bryce, Mrs. Smylie against Miss 
Robinson, Mrs. Shippen against Mrs. Pickman, 
Mrs. Sandford against Miss Graham, Miss 
Swords against Miss L. Graham. 

The results of the first rounds were as fol- 
lows : 

Championship.—First Round—Miss Fargo, 
Seabright, beat Miss M. Oliver, Baltusrol, 2 
up and 1 to play; Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shin- 
necock Hills, beat Mrs. W. J. Berg, Youn- 
takah, 3 up and 2 to play; Miss Maude K. 
Wetmore, Morris County, beat Miss Kip, 
Morris County, 1 up; Miss G. Hecker, Wee 
Burn, beat Miss M. Shearson, Richmond 
County, 4 up and 3 to play; Miss Ruth 
Underhill, Nassau, beat Miss Louise Maxwell, 
Nassau, 3 up and 2 to play; Mrs. W. Fel- 
lowes Morgan, Morris County, beat Mrs. W. 
P. Rogers, Hillside, 4 up and 2 to play ; Miss 
Hurlbut, Morris County, beat Miss Pearsall, 
Nassau, 4 up and 3 to play. Miss M. Chaun- 
cey beat Miss C. Willis, 1 up. 

Consolation Cup.—First Round—Mrs. A. 
de Witt Cochrane, Ardsley, beat Miss Ship- 
pen, Seabright, 2)up; Miss M. E. Brown, 
Dyker Meadow, beat Miss Kobbe, Richmond 
County, 3 up and 2 to play; Miss Charles, 
Wee Burn, beat Miss de Bary, Baltusrol, 1 
up, 19 holes; Miss Bryce, Morris County, 
beat Miss Wallace, Dyker Meadow, 7 up and 
6 to play; Miss Robinson, Richmond County, 
beat Mrs. Smylie, Dyker Meadow, 6 up and 5 
to play; Mrs. William Shippen, Morris 
County, beat Mrs. Pickman, Montclair, 4 up 
and 3 to play; Mrs. E. A. Sandford, Essex 
County, beat Miss Graham, North Jersey, by 
default ; Miss Jane Swords, Morris County, 
beat Miss L. Graham, North Jersey, by de- 
fault. 

In the second rounds the results were : 

Metropolitan Championship.—Second Round 
—Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock, beat Miss 
Fargo, Seabright, 3 up and 2 to play; Miss 
Genevieve Hecker, Wee Burn, beat Miss 
Maude K. Wetmore, Morris County, 4 up and 
3 to play; Miss Ruth Underhill, Nassau, beat 
Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Morris County, 1 
up; Miss Elsa Hurlbut, Morris County, beat 
Miss Madeline Chauncey, Dyker Meadow, 2 
up and 1 to play. 

Consolation Cup.—Second Round—Miss M. 
B. Brown, Wee Burn, beat Mrs. A. De Witt 
Cochrane, Ardsley, 1 up (19 holes); Miss 
Marie G. Bryce, Morris County, beat Miss M. 
A. Charles, Wee Burn, 2 up and 1 to play; 
Miss Robinson, Richmond County, beat Mrs. 
William Shippen, Morris County, 1 up ; Miss 
Jane Swords, Morris County, beat Mrs. E. F. 
Sandford, Essex County, 7 up and § to play. 

In the driving contest, Miss Hecker won 
first prize with a total of 412 yards, her longest 
single drive being 148 yards. Miss Fargo was 
second with a total of 339 yards, Miss Kip, 
third with 301, and Miss Hoyt, fourth with 
291. 

In the semi-final, Miss Uunderhill beat Miss 
Hurlbut by 1 up, as follows : 


Miss Underhill—Out...5 4575645 7—48 
Miss Hurlbut—Out....5 45678 5 5 9-54 
Miss Underhill—In ...469 864 4 7 6—54—102 
Miss Hurlbut—In...... 56885 5 3 6 6—~55—100 
Miss Hecker beat Miss Hoyt by one up 
Scores : 
Miss Hecker—Out.,...6 § § 87 § § 6 7—s4 
Miss Hoyt—Out....... 57575645 9-53 
Miss Hecker—In -. 4567745 46 7—S5o—104 
Miss Hoyt—In........ 66775637 7—54—107 


In the semi-finals of the Consolation Cup, . 
Miss Robinson beat Miss Swords, 7 up and 6 
to play, Miss Bryce beat Miss Brown by 2 up. 

The putting and approaching contest was 
finally won by Miss Hurlbut after two ties 
with Miss Robinson. ‘They both made eights, 
then tens, and on the third attempt Miss 
Hurlbut made 9 to Miss Robinson’s ten. The 
finals matches were played on Friday, when 
Miss Hecker won the championship, beating 


iii 


Miss Underhill by 9 up and 7 to play, as fol- 
lows : 


Miss Hecker—Out.....6 4454565 
Miss Underhill—Out. . .6 556667 6 
Miss Hecker—-In...... §6894557 
Miss Underhill—In... 


8—57—102 
59786447 7—55—I99 
The bye holes were played out to compete for 
the best score made during the week. 
The scores, however, were not low enough 
to win this prize, which went to Miss Oliver, 
who made 100 in her match with Miss Fargo 


on Tuesday. 
Score : 
Miss Oliver....6 4 5 6 5 6 6 5 6 
8 BBB oit 


The Consolation Cup was won by Miss Bryce, 
who beat Miss Robinson by one up. 


Scores : 
Miss Bryce..—out7 5 510 § 6 § § 7—55 
Miss Rob'son,out 5 4 7 6 7 6 6 6 7—54 
Miss Bryce—1n...5 § 711 77 § 7 6—6O—II5 
Miss Rob’son, in.s 7 7 7 6 § 5§ 8 8—sS8—1I12 


The foursome match was won by Miss Kip 
and Miss Hurlburt, 
Score : 


OMtwocees $3465 645 G4 
8 § § 6 g 8—s58—102 
Oakland.—In the open tournament of the 
Oakland G. C., also played last week, Walter 
J. Travis won three of the five cups offered, 
the medal for the best gross score in the quali- 
fying round, the Oakland Cup, and the medal 
for the best gross score in the handicap, making 
the 18 holes in 80. The Consolation Cup was 
won by C. H. Robbins, and the handicap prize 
by A. W. Rossiter in 88, 10, 78. 
Yale.—The championship of Yale College 
was won last week by Charles Hitchcock, Jr., 
1903, of New York, who defeated Thomas L. 
Cheney, 1901, of Manchester, Conn. The 
championship was formerly held by John Reid, 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 13 June : Miss 
Katherine K. Cassatt, Mr. and Mrs, George 
W. C. Drexel, Mr. Chester Griswold, Jr., Mr. 
Le Grand C. Griswold, Mrs. De Lancey 
Nicoll, Mr. Robert Olyphant, Miss Amy Oly- 
phant, Mr. Rodman Wanamaker and children. 


Oceanic.—Sailing Wed., 13 June: Mr. 
C. B. Alexander, Mrs. Alexander, the Misses 
Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. Barrows, Mrs, 
George S. Bowdoin, Miss Bowdoin, Mrs. Del 
Monte, Miss Del Monte, Mis Emmeline Holt, 
Mrs, E. Hungerford, Mr. Thomas Kelly, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Kunhardt and children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay, Mr. J. M. 
Ripley, Miss Alice Maud Ripley, Mr. H. T. 
Sloane, Miss Jessie Sloane, Miss Emily Sloane, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Mr. H. 
McK. Twombly, Jr., Miss Twombly, Miss 
Ruth Twombly, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Miss Gladys 
M. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh L. Wil- 
loughby and family. 





the Garrick Theatre on Saturday left 

Quo Vadis at the New York as the 
sole representative ot the legitimate. The 
latter is on its last week, so that in a few days 
New York will have only vaudeville and music- 
al entertainers by way of amusement. Both 
Sherlock Holmes and Quo Vadis are to be 
brought out again in New York next season. 
The American version of Quo Vadis, by the 
way, did not meet with favor in London. 


The Mikado, Gilbert and Sullivan’s popular 
opera, is doing a turn this week at the Lenox 
Lyceum, where a season of light opera was 
opened on Monday. Vaudeville entertainment 
precedes, and a concert follows the musical 
play. This house has been arranged especially 
as a cool resort for hot nights, the temperature 
being lowered by an artificial process. Refresh- 
ments are served at small tables distributed about 
the floor of the house, and smoking is per- 
mitted. The intention is to change the play 
each week. ‘Those scheduled for the two 
ensuing weeks are Cavalleria Rusticana and 


Pinafore. 


5 at withdrawal of Sherlock Holmes from 


The Runaway Girl, late of Daly’s Theatre, 
will reappear on Saturday evening of this week 
at Manhattan Beach. The company is the same 
that presented this example of gay fooling in 
New York, and a repetition of the play’s former 
popularity is confidently expected. Other enter- 
tainment at Manhattan includes afternoon and 
evening concerts by Fanciulli’s band, and Pain’s 
Japan in Flower and Flame, a fireworks repre- 
sentation first of a Japanese city in holiday 
mood and observance, and later as submerged 
by a volcanic eruption. 


The roof gardens have been for some time 
prepared for hot evenings that have not as yet ar- 
rived. Instead, there have been an excess of 
chilly evenings, and those when it was raining 
heavily. July, August, and part of September 
are still to be relied upon to supply hot, dry eve- 
nings. The New York roof garden leads in 
point of spectacular attractiveness, its La Fan- 
dango ballet being an exceedingly pretty diver- 
tissement. 


At the three Proctor vaudeville houses, little 
comedies are featured as the leading attraction. 
At Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house, The 
Peacemaker, as interpreted by Georgia Welles, 
Ralph Stewart, and Francis Powers, proved so 
popular that it holds over this week. The bill 
here also offers among much else, Caletti’s 
monkeys, Fox and Foxie, a clown and his dog, 
Francelli and Lewis, in an operatic sketch.— 
At Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre the chief 
feature for the week is Cupid’s Middleman, a 
comedietta in which Gertrude Mansfield and 
Caryl Wilbur appear. La Fafalla, the spectacu- 
lar dancer, is also at this house. —The Pleasure 
Palace has, as its little comedy, the Counsel for 
the Defense, in which Mr. and Mrs. Robyns 
appear. Other features of the bill are H. P. 
Copp, the blind minstrel ; Murphy and Slade, 
coon comedians; the Queens Fan Trio, and 
George Fuller Golden, a humorous monologist. 


Hammerstein’s Victoria offers a bill of ani- 
mals and sportsmen as entertainers. Among the 
latter are Johnson Brothers, bicyclists; and the 
former classification embraces Dresser and W orm- 
wood’s monkey circus, and a wrestling pony.— 
The Casino Roof Garden programme includes 
Col. Shelby in his feats with straight-jacket, 
handcuffs, and an electric chair ; Althea Sisters, 
acrobatic dancers and singers; Everhart, hoop- 
roller and juggler; Martinetti and Grosie in an 
instrumental comedy sketch. 


The Kaltenborn Concerts offer musical pro- 
grammes of a high order, not equaled in point of 
excellence by any other entertainment offered in 
the city. As is the custom of the management, 
the programme for this (Thursday) evening 
will be made up mainly by selections from 
Wagner’s music.—Keith’s bills animals con- 
spicuously among its entertainers, Lockhart’s 
baby elephants being among the number, as well 
as Bishop’s performing dogs. ‘Two new bio- 
graph pictures are the subject of much comment, 
in that they show incidents in the wars which 
two Anglo-Saxon nations are waging on inferior 
peoples. In one picture is seen a British am- 
bulance corps bringing in the dead and wounded 
from Grobeler’s Kloof ; in the other, portions 
of two companies of American infantry and caval- 
ry, in pursuit of Aguinaldo. 


MISS WYNKOOP 


appears on page 417. Miss Wynkoop 
is the daughter of Dr. Gerardus 
Wynkoop. Her engagement to Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish Morris, Jr., has just been announced. The 
portrait is from a photograph by Aimé Dupont. 


M” Elizabeth Hilles Wynkoop’s portrait 





We are often asked if Dr. Dys’s Sachets de 
Toilette are mere perfumed toilet luxuries. We 
answer: No. These Sachets are to be squeezed 
out in the water with which you bathe your 
face morning and night; they preserve the 
youthful freshness, prevent wrinkles, and make 
the complexion most beautifully bright and clear. 
To be had in America only of V. Darsy, 129 
East 26th Street, New York. Circular sent 
free on application. 














YOUMANS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, CORRECT STYLES IN 
GOLF AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS, 
WALKING AND TRAVELING HATS 





The Success of the 


Golfing Sweater 


is due to the fact that it is 


SENSIBLE 
COMFORTABLE 
BECOMING 


To play Golf well, or in any vigorous exercise 
perfect freedom of movement is absolutely necessary, 
That is what the Sweater gives. It does not bind 
under the arms, but gives with one’s every move. 
ment. We have them in stock in a variety of sizes, 
styles, and colors, and are prepared to make them to 
order at short notice, the price ranging from $5.00 to 
$15.00, according to style of stitch and cut of gar- 
ment. Material and directions for self-making sent 
for $1.50. 


THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
52 West 21st Street 


All the newest models 
Corsets | 
For reducing corpul- | 
I h- | 
pen Age th — | 1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West . 
£ | 158 Broadway, near Liberty Street Alice Maynard 


Perfect fit guaranteed London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 10g, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 


Authorized Agents 


in 
Principal Cities, 


Write for 
Booklet of Styles 











Removed to 
22 West 22d 
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ie Pl , om mae Exposition of 1goo. 
LATE ARRIVAL ($8 \edes_Mior 
‘ - . x \ —_. 16, rue de la Paix, PARIS 
Extra fine grade Chinese Floor Mat- | \ua¥ 9) sie cat 
. tings, in solid colors—red, green and : ie Ee Somaeet 
sete Shad ee golden brown. 36-inch. Special 


Beware of || Pmcc: 240° Pieces—40 yards. 


Also new colorings in Cotton Rugs, 


Imitations. Rattan and Bamboo Chairs, Tables, 
























The success of Dr. Deimel’s | etc. SEND FOR SAMPLES 
Linen - Mesh Underwear has | x PROOF. WASHABLE 
led to the introduction of many | P RO C T O R & C O M PA N ¥, Importers ONLY PERSPIRATIO GUARANTEED SHIELD ON 
imitations which are inferior | 5 East 20th St., New York Ane Tew Pc use ee 
in every way. fies ss re oa anp T0 
We there- | ee 
Ask for fore caution || . 


oft 
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Dr. Deimel’s | the public 
against these 
substitutes, and call attention 
to the fact that the real Linen- 
Mesh Underwear, made under 
the personal supervision of the 
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‘=. ° o 16 West 23d St. 

originator, Dr. Henry L. Dei- . <a necony {te Broadway. 

ae "9 It tells grown-ups how and where rooklyn: Bt 

mel, in all sizes for men, wo- to play and rest and enjoy the Sum- ne PEF 

men and children, is for sale at mer as much as do the children. It Chicago: 74 State St. 
‘a | - tells you of a country where age re- x 
66 i turns to youth again and incidentally 
The Linen Store = speaks of the most perfect train ser- O be ESITY 
' e vice in the world. Hygeia Obesity Tea is a marvellously successful 
James McCutcheon & Co. : a The book will be sent free for four” senha for cuogine Se. Used for mony Joon i the 
= d i . rivate practice of Drs, Emmet and en Dens- 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. = y gg om GUREEpS, enough 7 ey ee aah. cocialiets in obesity and — —- 
5 i ; 5 < ¥ many of whose patients were members of prominen' 
Send for booklet and samples of the fabric *~ : «. Bang ci sh amet. New York families. Reduces the weight naturall: 
Mail orders have our prompt attention | | { fall. \ mtr p and scientifically with positive van the health. 
Trial package, with interesting circulars, 10 cents 
Oe bolita Ry. At all leading ya Ress Mfg. Co., 1* 
* . ’ West 34th St., N. Y. 


J. H. HILAND, Traffic Manager. 
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Hat ought she to be taught ? (the she representing the whole woman sex ) has 
been a much and acrimoniously discussed question for more than a quarter 
of acentury. The outcome has been a victory for her higher education, but 

even the most ardent advocates of allowing woman every educational advantage have 
been at pains to tabulate the alumne of women’s colleges in an effort to demonstrate 
that the graduates thereof are no more addicted to celibacy than are their sisters who 
worry through life with only a grammar or a high-school training. Among the bug- 
bears evolved in the early days of the agitation of college education for women, none 
was so effective with conservative parents as the claim that much learning would tend 
to make the girl scorn matrimony and motherhood, in a word, unsex her, according 
to the primitive notions of those days. The fright over this possibility has abated very 
considerably since; even to the least observant it is becoming evident that a consider- 
able proportion of women in the older communities must remain single, as the scale 
of living rises higher and higher for all classes, and love in a cottage has not the vogue 
it once had. Intelligent parents now realize that present-day conditions require that the 
daughter of the house shall be as thoroughly equipped as the son for hewing a path for 
herself, and more and more is she being sent to college or trained in some self-supporting 
service. Matrimony for the girl is now a contingency considerably more remote than it 
was a decade ago, and it is no longer wise, to say nothing of it being most undesirable 
from every point of view, for young women to cherish only this ambition in life. 


It is, however, one thing to tram girls to self-dependence in order to save them 
from the possible disappointment of not meeting with a man who will undertake their 
support on conventionally honorable terms, but quite another matter to educate them 
with a view to giving them a distaste for matrimony. This latter is what some far- 
seeing Japanese statesmen contemplate in regard to Japanese girls. Japan, like India 
and some other countries, is afflicted with a redundant population, a condition which, 
of course, keeps the majority of the people in a state of extreme poverty. The scheme 
in contemplation is the establishment of schools for girls, and the stimulation in them 
of an interest in the higher learning. Given a broader outlook on life, and opportunity 
for raising themselves out of their social grade, it is expected that they will not only 
delay matrimony several years, but in many instances forswear it altogether. It should 
be taken into consideration also that if Japanese officials of high rank thus exalt celi- 
bacy for women, making of it an even more honorable estate than that of matrimony, 
a tremendous impetus will be given to celibate life, especially as it is not to be lived 
in a cloister, nor necessarily devoted to philanthropy. Heretofore, the wife and mother 
ideal has been persistently held up, and in consequence no end of airs have those hold- 
ing those relations put on at the expense of the spinster. To suddenly substitute a 
celibate ideal, and to say in effect that the wife and mother is now the superfluous 
woman, is simply to turn human society right about face ! 


It will be interesting to observe some of the initial effects of the Japanese experi- 
ment ten or fifteen years hence, and, in the meantime it must be confessed that this young- 
est of modernized nations has begun to grapple with a problem which all countries 
must face sooner or later. The truth appears to be that the need of the world at 
present is fewer mothers. War, pestilence, famine, and disease have heretofore made 
mothers necessary to fill up the ranks of the slain, but medical skill, tenement-house 
reform movements, a better knowledge of hygiene on the part of the laity, the humane 
spirit which contributes millions to fresh-air funds and kindred methods of salvation, 
peace congresses, practical training in arbitration, these and myriad other agencies are 
engaged in the work of saving human life, which, in common with all other forms of 
it, if left to nature (as it is largely to-day), tends to multiply faster than the means of 
subsistence. The subject is a far-reaching and a fundamental one, and it has been intro- 
duced here with the view of pointing out that conditions are gradually changing the 
place of the spinster and that of the mother. The former is no longer a superfluous 
woman. On the contrary, what human society most needs to-day are educated celibate 
men and women who will devote their lives to correcting or mitigating the errors of 
mothers as exemplified in vicious, ignorant, physically defective children, and to en- 
lightening the mothers themselves. Ignorant and vicious wifehood and motherhood 
are filling jails and reformatories; they are crushing the life spiritual, as well as 
physical, out of children in factories and in commercial pursuits. In higher social 
grades they are stifling all higher aspirations in little souls by holding up self-gratifica- 
tion and self-exaltation as honorable ambitions. 


The spinster’s day has dawned. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


BOYS 

HORSES— 

CIVIL MARRIAGE CONTROVERSIES IN 
CUBA AND IN ITALY—HOW KIP- 


DELIVERY-WAGON 
FOR CRUELTY TO 


PUNISHING AND 


DRIVERS 


LING PANDERS TO THE APE 
AND THE TIGER IN MAN 
— AN UNPOPULAR 
COLOR-LINE OR- 
DINANCE 


Gain is it urged that those who love ani- 
mals shall show their sympathy for 
the much-put-upon creatures by closely 

observing their treatment upon the highways, 
and by bringing to justice those who use them 
brutally. Many of the boys and men who 
drive delivery wagons are most inconsiderate 
and frequently downright cruel. Reporting 
them to their employers invariably brings upon 
them reproof or discharge. Recent cases in this 
city were those of two boys anda man. One 
of the former, in the employ of a very large 
firm of grocers, was left in charge of a horse 
and wagon belonging to the company while the 
driver was delivering goods in an apartment 
house. The boy annoyed the horse by roughly 
mauling the lower part of his nose; presently 
he varied this form of teasing by thrusting his 
fingers up the horse’s nostrils. At this juncture 
a.. animal lover called to him to desist, which 
he did. The number of the wagon and the 
name of his employers were jotted down and a 
note addressed to them in which the incident 
‘was detailed. In a prompt and courteous re- 
ply, the writer was assured that the boy would 
be discharged. Rather drastic, but an excellent 
warning to the other boys and to the drivers of 
delivery wagons. 
* 
* * 

The second youth was driving a delivery 
wagon, and, in default of a whip, he lashed a 
willing horse with the reins, which he gathered, 
cat-’o-nine-tails fashion. Drawing up in front 
ot a house, he dug the heel of his boot into 
the horse’s flank, as he was leaving the wagon 
seat. Not content with this much of abuse, 
he walked to the horse’s head, and, grasping 
it by the nose, he pulled the horse’s forelegs 
on to the sidewalk. Then he roughly pushed 
the horse off the walk. His operation con- 
cluded, he ran down a long flight of basement 
steps to deliver some goods. He remained 
six minutes—a long time to leave an irritated 
horse unguarded on a busy street. When he 
finally raturned to the street, he was confronted 
by an animal. lover, who said to him: ‘I saw 
you lash that horse, I saw you grind your boot- 
heel in him, and I saw you pull his nose, and 
I'm on my way toreport you to your employer.” 
He was visibly taken aback. The employer 
was informed, and, as usual, he thanked the 
informant and promised that such treatment of 
horses would not be tolerated. A third case 
was that of a firm doing a very large business, 
which lately received from one of its best cus- 


VOGUE 


tomers a note to the effect that ‘* Driver of your 
wagon No. — will not be permitted on our 
premises. If he is sent with a load of goods, 
same will be refused. He abused the horses 
attached to his cart to-day in a manner we will 
not allow any man entering our yard to do.” 
The complained-of driver pleaded nervousness 
as his excuse for his brutality, but it availed 
him not. He was informed that the firm could 
not afford to pay $300 and $400 for horses 
for him to abuse, nor could they retain in their 
employ a driver who was not received by all 
their customers. He was accordingly dis- 
charged. All this is education along practical, 
if somewhat severe, lines. 
«x 

The question of civil versus religious mar- 
riage happens at the moment to be agitating a 
community of the old world and one of the new 
world. To begin with the one on this con- 
tinent : The attention of the present Governor- 
General of Cuba was recently called to a 
petition bearing thirty-one thousand signatures, 
the same being presented to him by a delega- 
tion of laymen and priests, headed by Arch- 
bishop Sbarretti. The petitioners pray for a 
modification of the marriage law formulated 
by General Brooke (which recognizes only a 
civil ceremony), so that marriage by an or- 
dained minister of any religion will be legal. 
The Governor-General intends to submit the 
proposed change to the Supreme Court for an 
opinion. The demand of the prelate in this 
instance is very modest, much more so than it 
is in Italy, for example. 


* 
* * 


There the Senate has recently discussed a pro- 
position to enforce the precedence of the civil 
marriage, which alone is recognized as 
valid, by the Government over the relig- 
ious marriage, which alone is recognized as 
valid by the Vatican. There are now in Italy 
more than one hundred thousand families 
whose children are illegitimate in the eyes of 
the Church. In this age, that is an unfortu- 
nate position for the Church to take, for gone 
forever are the days of ecclesiastical tyranny, 
and for any Church to arrogate to itself the 
illegitimatizing of children, in flat contradiction 
to the law of the state, is to court a weaken- 
ing of its authority. However the present 
controversy for precedence may result, the agi- 
tation has called attention anew to the Church’s 
untenable position in the matter of legitimacy, 
and the discussion will still further loosen the 
hold of the ecclesiastics upon the Catholics of 
Italy. 


* 
* * 


Critics of Kipling appear to be having things 
a little their own way at present, the chorus in 
praise of him not keeping up quite so deafening 
a roar as itdid a year or two ago. Among 
summings up, that of the Manchester Guardian 
is regarded by competent authorities to be as 
discriminating as it is caustic. It is much too 
long to quote, but the gist of it is that the ape 
and the tiger in man die hard ; that in spite 
of churches and colleges, the brute in him will 
break the bonds and incite him to aboriginal 
killings and plunderings. It a person of genius 
puts his head in the door when the fit is com- 
ing on, and says that books, and slates, and 
the higher moralities, are fit only for muffs, he 
is very highly thought of. And this has been 
Mr. Kipling’s part. For a half-century we 
had been civilizing ourselves, and there had 
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grown up a wider, deeper interest in civiliza- 
tion than ever before. It was an age of Tenny- 
son, Browning, Kelvin and Lister, Watts and 


Burne-Jones. But it could not last. And 
just when the old fascination of force was tak- 
ing another of its periodical grips of men’s 
minds, Mr. Kipling came to fill their eyes, 
their ears, their very noses, with the intoxi- 
cating sights, and sounds, and smells of the 


slaughter-house. 


¥ 
* * 


An ordinance designed to separate the white 
and black races in the street cars of Atlanta, 
Ga., seems likely to become a dead letter, 
sO great is its unpopularity with both races. 
The negroes refuse to patronize the cars at all, 
and the whites object to being restricted to cer- 
tain designated seats. The ordinance is mathe- 
matical in its exactness of seat lay-out, for it 
provides that the two front seats shall be reserved 
for whites and the two back seats for negroes. 
When these are filled the third seat front is as- 
signed to white and the third seat back to 
negroes, and so on until they meet. The pas- 
sengers must sit where the conductors direct, 
as they have police powers and can compel 
compliance. The system appears a bit rigid, 
and it is not surprising that it proves a failure. 
Shall the time ever come when the negro will 
cease to be treated as a pariah? 


THE LOVE ADVENTURES 
OF A MUMMY 


BY KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH 


Y dear Elizabeth,’ said Miss Flor- 
ence Amory, as she placed her 
daintily slippered toe on the fend- 

er, and watched her friend slowly struggle 
into her sealskin, ‘*you may trust me. I 
am your man. A self-made one, too, for I 
began life as soon as I entered the world. I’ve 
some parchment somewhere around our domi- 
cile that I brought back with me from Europe, 
and the hieroglyphics shall be written this after- 
noon. You will have to smuggle them in 
some way, and then, if he mentions it, urge 
him to have them translated. When did you 
say he brought this delightful object back ?”’ 

Elizabeth Wentworth paused with her hand 
on the door. 

‘*You are just the dearest girl that ever 
lived, Florence,’’ she exclaimed, with a little 
gush of gratitude; ‘‘I felt sure you would 
help me, and it will be such a lark. You 
know he is always talking of occultism, and 
such things, and we shall fool him nicely. 
When did he bring it back? Oh! a day or 
two aga He came right here with it as soon 
as he landed, but to-morrow or the day after 
it will go to the National Museum of Science. 
Mrs. Crane, where he boards, whose emphasis 
gets the better of her grammar, says she ‘ won’t 
have that dead corpse around, even if it has 
been dead a thousand years!” I am afraid 
Mrs. Crane lacks the spirit of the true connois- 
seur. Still, Tom will not regret it. It will 
be with such a feeling of pride that he will read 
on the sides of the glass case in which it wili re- 
pose, ‘Presented to the National Museum of 
Science by Mr. Thomas H. Reed.” ” 

Miss Wentworth drew herself up with im- 
aginary dignity and gave a chuckle of amuse-~ 
ment. 
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(Continued on page 422) 
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(Continued from page 420) 

‘« He isn’t stupid, you know,”” she went on, 
slowly opening the door, and finishing her re- 
mark on the front steps, ‘‘but he takes every- 
thing dreadfully in earnest, from the Society 
for the Prevention of the Adulteration of Baby 
Food to astral flights and crystal gazing. I’m 
sorry you don’t know him. You are so good 
to do all this just to help me with a lark. In 
the meanwhile—Oh ! there’s my car.” 

Miss Elizabeth turned hastily, ran down the 
steps, and her good-by was lost in the swish 
of her silken skirts as she hastened up the ave- 
nue. 

Florence Amory closed the door and re- 
entered her attractive apartments. Her pretty 
face was wreathed with a smile, which finally 
gave place to an audible laugh. 

She went at once to her writing-desk and, as 
she sat with pen in hand, reflecting before she 
touched the parchment she had pulled out, she 
said aloud : 

‘¢ My dear Elizabeth, you are a nice girl. 
I’ve liked you ever since we went to college 
together, but this time I plan that, in the 
language of the poet, ‘ you get left."’’ Then 
Miss Amory nibbled her pen reflectively. 
*¢ You think to play a joke on this Tom Reed, 
and you ask me to help you, but if there is 
any ingenuity in the gray matter of Florence 
Amory’s brain, the joke will be played on you 
instead. I’m only sorry there is no one here 
to enjoy it with me.” 


That evening Mr. Thomas Reed stood in 
his artistic sitting-room before a long coffin- 
shaped case. 

It was a queer-looking object, with terra 
cotta arid blue streaks all over it, and the cover, 
which had been taken off, had at one end the 
shape of a man’s head, even to the eyes, nose, 
and lips. 

In this case there were undoubtedly the bones 
of a man, brown and blackened with age, but 
as a skeleton in good condition. Wound 
around and around the figure from feet to 
breast were linen bands, yellow with age, and 
well preserved. 

A stranger coming in would have started at 
the sight of this young man, standing at the 
side of the greusome object and looking intently 
at it, but no fear assailed Mr. Reed, who 
straightened himself as he reflected that he was 
the proud possessor of a mummy. He only 
regretted he could not keep it in his apartments 
to show it to his friends. 

‘¢ And to-morrow,”’’ Tom reflected, ‘¢ I am 
going to give it to the National Museum of 
Science, because I cannot find a place in this 
beastly town where they will board me and let 
me keep it as a parlor ornament. Before it 
goes, however, I am going to look at it thor- 
oughly.”” 

With these thoughts agitating him, Tom 
proceeded to slowly snip and unwind the 
linen bands that held the body together. 

‘¢ Queer,’’ he said aloud, as if to the uncon- 
scious framework of bones before him, ‘‘ how 
they knew the secret of embalming. Here is 
this man, dead probably for thousands of 
years—By Jove !*’ he exclaimed, as he dropped 
the scissors, bent over intently and drew forth 
something. ‘‘If here isn’t a piece of parch- 
ment with hieroglyphics on.”’ 

Tom took it to the light and turned it care- 
fully this way and that. It certainly looked 
old and probably was valuable, but how did it 
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ever get there, and how many years had it 
been under those linen bands? The questions 
that presented themselves to Tom in rapid suc- 
cession made him so excited that he could not 
for a moment examine it carefully. 

When at last Mr. Reed studied it minutely 
he made up his mind that it was certainly old and 
probably valuable. Such parchments always 
were. He decided that if he had to give the 
mummy he need not at any rate give the 
papyrus. 

‘«Just think of it,’’ excitedly exclaimed 
Tom, as he sank from pure exhaustion into a 
chair, ‘‘this is probably thousands of years 
old and was put in when the body was buried, 
for I do not believe the old fellow has ever 
been disturbed. I shall say nothing about these 
chicken tracks, but keep them and have them 
translated, then if I wish to announce my find 
it will be a different matter. Let me see, 
wasn't Florence Wentworth telling me to-day 
when we were talking about Egyptologists 
that she had a friend, a Miss Amory, who was 
an expert at this sort of thing. I'll send it to 
her and get it translated. In the meanwhile 
mum’s the word.”’ 

Having relieved himself of these sentiments, 
Tom Reed carefully and stealthily wound up 
the mummy and deposited the lid on the top of 
the case, preparatory for its removal to the 
National Museum of Science. 


Ten days later Tom Reed received the fol- 
lowing letter : 


Mr. Tuomas H. REep. 


Dear Sir: I take pleasure in inclosing the 
parchment submitted to me, together with the 
English translation. You are undoubtedly in 
possession of a valuable document. I should 
advise you not to mention this to anyone until 
you have had opportunities to verify my work. 
The mummy, which I have seen at the Mu- 
seum, is that of a man of high rank, Amen- 
tophet by name. He was a priest, and dates 
from a time about the period of the Ptolemaic 
rule in Egypt, 323-30 B.C. 

Yours truly, 
(Miss) FLoreNce Amory. 


Inclosed was a paper which Mr. Reed 
easily recognized as the translation. It was as 
follows: ‘* A royal offering to Osiris (God of 
the Dead) of beeves, cakes, geese, the Priest 
of the Goddess Barthor grants to my life prin- 
ciple. Also sepulchral meals of cake, barley 
beer, and water I pray Osiris to grant. 

‘‘I am Amen-tophet, the priestly adept. 
It has been given me by the gods to know that 
my life principle is to pass from this mortal 
life. To all it is not granted to see what be- 
comes of life principle, but to me who have 
worshiped in the service of Osiris, this is per- 
mitted. 

«« After many cycles of time, I see my soul 
or life principle reincarnated in the body of a 
young and beautiful girl. She will also have a 
dream that I have experienced many times, that 
of being suspended over an abyss bya single 
hair. She will live in a strange land, as yet 
only known to the gods. I see my manes 
taken to that land by a man who will love 
that girl, who is no other than my life principle 
in different flesh. Peace be to them, the 
maiden and the man. I am Amen-tophet, 
priest to the Goddess Barthor.’’ 

Tom Reed carefully locked both these 
documents in his safe, and determined to keep 
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That he had made a won- 


his own counsel. 
derful find he felt was beyond question. That 
the priest referred to him, Tom Reed, as the 
man who would own his body, seemed odd, 


but it could not but be true. Here were the 
hierogylyphics and here the translation, and 
probably anyone versed, as Miss Amory was, 
in deciphering documents of this nature, would 
not make a mistake. On the whole, Tom felt 
he was the man; as for the girl—well, Mr. 
Thomas Reed knew whom he wanted to 
marry, but whether she answered this descrip- 
tion or not he did not know. 


[To be concluded in next issue.] 








FRENCH RAPACITY MEETS A DESERVED FATE— 
TRAVELING-COATS IN FOULARD—BALL 


GOWNS THAT SHOW NO WAIST- 


LINE—THE UNDERSLEEVE 


AMERICAN-MADE TROUSSEAUX PREFERRED BY 
MILLIONAIRE BRIDES 


T is a new departure, and one showing a 
I remarkable and recent change, when two 
prominent heiresses, strangers to each 
other, whose fortunes rank among the millions, 
after their engagements had been announced, 
do the very customary thing of going abroad, 
but several months later surprise everyone 
when it is discovered that they have not spent 
one sou upon their trousseaux abroad, but gave 
the orders for them to American dressmakers. 
An interesting explanation has to do with 
former experiences in buying gowns from noted 
Paris houses, which have proved most unsatis- 
factory, because of the model system, which 
is, it appears, being done to death. These 
houses each season prepare certain models, at 
exorbitant charges, for American trade, and 
they sell them to whoa:soever will pay for 
them. Dressmakers and department-store buy- 
ers are, of course, the largest purchasers. 
American women in private life innocently 
buy the very same models, thinking they are 
getting something new and choice, but the 
French establishment gives n> sign. They 
prepare certain things for America—and that 
ends it. 

These brides-elect profited by their experi- 
ences, and determined in future to have noth- 
ing to do with foreign houses furnishing gown 
models for American trade. To pay a most 
extravagant price and incur a heavy duty for a 
gown, which they would discover later in du- 
plicate in some shop window, was foolishly 
absurd. It is evident that a large number of 
women who have been in the habit of buying 
from these houses consider that models for public 
trade should be held for that purpose, but that 
the private trade of Americans should be as 
much respected by such houses as are the pri- 
vate orders of their own people. 

Certain dressmaking establishments of high 
standing in town never buy these models, or, 
if they do, their clients never see them; they 
are not shown. How these dressmakers man- 
age on the other side they do not disclose, but 
they do furnish such gowns of loveliness, dis- 
tinction, originality, that they command the 
custom of the exclusive and fastidious, who 
leave all in their hands, and rid themselves, 
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when abroad, of the fatigue and worry of fit- 
ing appointments, selections, and all that. 
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TRAVELING-COATS——-FLOUNCED SKIRTS 


Many who cared little or nothing about 
traveling-coats in former seasons, are’awaken- 





FOR A SUMMER MORNING 


Unless French houses alter their system, they 
will soon find that they have killed the goose 
that laid the golden egg for them these many, 


many years. 


ing to their smartness, and ordering them in 
taffeta. Every important trousseau this season 
has had its silk coat, redingote style, in tan, 
wood-brown, gray, and a few in black. A 






quiet Scotch plaid in blues and greens was 
seen, and it must be acknowledged, looked 
smart, the interchange of bias and straight giv- 
ing the coat an odd distinction. On the other 
side, foulards have been used successfully for 
these coats, the amount of journeying done 
during the Exposition being undoubtedly the 
sensible cause of their revival, and*for short 
journeys to and from the French capital, fou- 
lards would answer delightfully. We might 
take the hint, for the benefit of our pretty 
gowns, which are almost ruined in short jour- 
neys on some railroads. 

Flounces on skirts, three the favorite num- 
ber, which may either start a little above the 
knee, or three be the number for the ruffles on 
the bottom, are always pretty when the material 
is light and soft, or of a transparent character. 
There is much ruching, too, of narrow gauze 
ribbons, as an edge finish to such flounces. 
That has a happy effect in black, in white, and 
in light colors. As this is pre-eminently a sum- 
mer for toilettes légéres, where tulles and 
gauzes, laces and crépes, deck us out in the 
evening, and batistes, linens, grenadines, cre- 
pons, and veilings, form the fabrics of what we 
wear by day, drapery, ruching, plaiting, gather- 
ing, and puffing are the maneuverings con- 
stantly employed to make up these materials 
becomingly. 


LOUIS XVI. COSTUME 


A very beautiful Louis XVI. modernized 
gown, ready for some al fresco féte or summer 
wedding, is a picture in its soft, fine taffeta, 
with shaded green, buff, and blue stripe crossings 
diamond-shape over a silvery blue ground. 
The demi-traine skirt is very full, and gathered 
at the top, its open fronts having the three 
pointed scallops of a Brussels lace flounce laid 
over flatly, the rest of the lace hidden between 
the taffeta and its pale-green silk lining. These 
fronts meet under a pointed décolleté bodice, 
showing a tablier of buff satin to the knee, wide 
flouncing of pale buff mousseline de soie plissé 
below. The corsage opens above the bodice 
point in a narrow V, and the top of the bodice 
is draped with a scarf of buff mousseline. 
There are short elbow sleeves with a plissé of 
buff mousseline for finish, standing out in a 
ring. A high guimpe of Brussels lace, leaving 
the throat bare, however, below the wide neck- 
let of black velvet. Two black velvet bows 
without ends repeat this note of black at the 
decolletage in the middle front, and below it, 
where the corsage opening first starts. A black 
crin Lambelle hat has a wreath of tea roses, 
with a black aigrette, and pale-blue Maline is 
bowed up frontwards. Bracelets and a hand- 
some necklace, give those smart touches that 
complete the ensemble. 


NOTHING NEW IN BALL-GOWNS 


Some few women have attempted the foreign 
chic of having ball and dinner-gowns, made soas 
not to show any waist-line at all. Only wom- 
en who are proud of really perfect figures, and 
are sure that the fact is known, care to venture. 
This is the manner of dressing after Directoire 
styles, when classic lines were the fad of the 
hour. A long skirt of silk or satin is over- 
draped with at least two skirts of mousseline de 
soie equally long, and a low bodice is also 
covered front and back with drapery to match. 
A lace peplum, half-fitted to the figure, on the 
lines of a redingote, its open fronts descending 
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low on the skirt, slightly shorter on both sides, 
and dipping in the back, proves a fascinating 
overdress. The decolletage has a scarf drapery 
of mousseline, starting with a chou on the right, 
ending on the left, with a garland of roses trail- 
ing downward below the waist-line. 

Artificial flowers, are not banished from ball- 
rooms, when roses are really blooming outside 
the windows. Crépe de chine skirts, with 
Maline festooning on the bottom as a heading 
to lace, are charming, Maline draping the 
corsage, with lace suggesting a bolero for 
the top, which is again headed by a soft finish 
of Maline, draping the arm as well. Jewels 
around the neck, stomacher ornaments, 
brooches catching sume velvet straps over the 
arm, give the needed cachet to every ball- 
gown. Nothing really new in ball-gowns, as 
far as originality goes, since last winter, but 
we see less of gorgeous embroideries in silver, 
gold, and crystal, which began at the corsage 
and carried out the design magnificently at 
the bottom. 


BLACK VELVET UNDERSLEEVES 


Embroidered batiste gowns are charming 
over poplinette, as well as soft glossy taffeta 
skirts, with high bodices. Openings at both sides 
or on one side of the batiste tunic reveal the 
underskirt, which is often plissé, while batiste 
bodices of this character are usually almost 
demi-décolleté, and have elbow sleeves. Rib- 
bons are passed through slits in very many of 
these gowns, as an afterthought, once the em- 
broidery has been finished and the fitting 
secured. Black velvet is very much used with the 
pretty buckled bows so much in vogue. These 
are charming afternoon toilettes for mid-sum- 
mer, flower-trimmed hats, and harmonious 
parasols, lending added smartness. 


Undersleeves are the chic touch to elbow 
sleeves for day wear. No one should forego 
having them, as they are grand ton. It mat- 
ters not whether the sleeve of your gown does 
not quite reach the elbow, or whether it passes 
over it several inches, or whether there is or is 
not an upturned cavalier cuff on the bottom 
of the sleeve ; these are merely varieties of elbow 
sleeves now particularly modish, and they admit 
of lawn or lace undersleeves under all these con- 
ditions. Where colored mousseline skirts and 
high bodices are worn with lace-incrusted 
batistes or linens, a mousseline undersleeve 
should appear below the elbow sleeve. Then 
one gets glimpses of color from the skirt open- 
ing, from the high bodice, and undersleeves, 
the over-dress being white or écru. 


GLIMPSES 


COMPARATIVELY— 


Few of the black taffeta Etons, now so popu- 
lar for street wear, can boast of anything ap- 
proaching a smart fit. Most of them give no 
evidence at all of tailor work, others show the 
blundering of obscure tailors who have no idea 
of fitting a woman, while many bear witness of 
homemade efforts, with dowdy results, from 
which the wearer would have been spared had 
she secured a good pattern, one of Vogue's, for 
instance. 


THaT— 


A very useful all-round sporting-hat, is one 
of glossy white straw, having a coarse wide 
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braid, a low cone-shaped crown, neither too 
much nor too little of a brim, with becoming 
droop. Its trimming consists of a scarf twist 
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of cloth, veiling, or canvas, in red, in blue, in 
gray, and in white. 


THaT— 
Disks of heavy white and écru linen and 





















































duck, the size of spangles, form a new kind of 
embroidery, intermingled with heavy lace. 
These disks are overlapped and sewed on pre- 


AFTERNOON 
cisely as spangles are. Narrow black and 
white guimpes, dotted with these linen wafers, 
make a very effective trimming, or a heading 
quite novel. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 
BATHING-GOWNS OF BLACK SATIN——SOME NEAT 

MODELS — SUITABLE HOSIERY — MOHAIR 

BATHING-SUITS—-MODELS FOR SMALL 
GIRLS AND BOYS—BEACH CHAIRS 
AND TENTS—INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS—TRAVEL- 

ING COMFORTS 


Hen all the world—that is ‘the smart 
world—sets the example of fetching 


bathing-dresses, there is nothing left 
but to set to work toown one as speedily as practi- 


cable. The old idea of black has outlived many 
variations and changes, and still holding its own. 
Above ali other colors, there is nothing more 
eftective than black satin, severely made, but let 
me advise a good quality of satin, as the inevita- 
ble wear and tear will, of necessity, mutilate a 
poor quality of satin, so that, in a few weeks, 
it will be worthless. All shops keep a line of 





satin from $1.50 up, that will admirably an- 
swer this purpose. If desired, trim with braid, 
but the best effects are gained by simplicity. 
Have a perfectly hung skirt, that is tight about 
the hips and flaring off to the bottom to just 
below the knees, the edge being finished by 
eight or ten rows of stitching. Have the bodice 
made with little gathers in the front and back, 
and lined, if you wish it to wear well. The 
lining may be either boned, or else cut with 
the satin, and included in the seam. Ai big 
sailor collar is nice when made of Agra linen in 
a deep crimson or pale green (tint or if you pre- 
ter it, stitched white satin) and always looks 
handsome. The sleeves are merely puffed, and 
allow full play to the arms. A plastron or 
chemisette to fill in the V is optional, but if 
used, it must be of the same material as the 


collar, and it is usually considered better form. 
A belt or girdle is a question of much discus- 


sion. Many women hold that the comfort of 
no stays can be enjoyed and counterbalanced in 
appearance by a deep boned girdle. For the 
woman whose figure demands it, there are bust- 
supporters that have straps over the shoulders ; 
and these may be bought from $1 up. Silk 
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stockings are, of course, the prettiest, just plain 
black (never open-work ), but they are a lux- 
ury that many do not care to indulge in, al- 
though good, heavy quality silk hose can be 
bought for about $1.40 a pair. If not silk, 
lisle-thread stockings are nice. No woman 
who cares to appear well will wear heavy, ill- 
fitting cotton hosiery with a.bathing-suit. This 
is the time, above all others, when a woman 
wants her legs to look trim and nice. 

Kerchiefs for the head can be made of a 
square of silk or satin, simply hemmed about 
the edge, and are pretty when they harmonize 
with either the color of the bath suit or the 
bath-suit collar. Then again, if the suit be 
solid black, nothing is prettier than a bandanna 
kerchief, either of gingham or silk. Soak it 
first in briny water, so that the ordinary run- 
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ning of bright colors will occur somewhere else 
besides in a trickle down your face. Under these 
kerchiefs are air-tight rubber cap, that will keep 
even a drop of water from reaching the hair. 
Some of the fancy bathing-hats and caps are 
rather pretty this year, particularly so are the 
checked caps for 50 cents, and if one means to 
be athletic in the water, to swim and dive and 
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all the rest of it which makes a bath good sport, 
these are not so hideous as the plain rubber, and 
better than wearing a kerchief, which would be 
apt to come off. A swimming belt made of 
silk and rubber can be had for $6, and is a most 
useful and agreeable adjunct to a bathing outfit. 
Beach chairs, a great comfort for those who 
do not go in the surf but enjoy watching at 
close range, cost from $12 up. Some are 
painted green and others are simply left the 
natural wicker. Then, if one does not care to 
be so exclusive, but is willing to share the shade 
with others, there are any number of useful as 
well as pretty tents that are easily placed and 
displaced, and can be folded into small compass 
when not required. Round tents that would 
give shade to four or five people are made o’ 
fetching striped awning. These can be had 


$9.50. In a little plainer tent and, perhaps, 
larger, as it is long and almost square, you can buy 
7x7 tor $4.75, or 7x 9 for $5.50, while the 
9 x 9 are $6. 50, and the 10x 12 feet cost $7.75. 
For children who love at all hours to dig and 
play on the beach, these larger sizes are very nice. 

Before leaving the subject, perhaps it might 
be interesting to tell about some bathing-dres:: 
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that are not as elaborate and expensive as those 
made of satin. In dark-blue alpaca, an attractive 
little suit, like the sketch, skirt, bodice, and 
trousers, trimmed with big white alpaca sailor 
collar. ‘They are smartened by blue braid and 
white alpaca chemisette that reaches to the belt, 
and they may be bought for $6.75. There are 
no sleeves to this suit, only short puffs. In all 
black the same style suit is procurable for the 
same price. 

A black mohair suit, such as you see in the 
illustration, trimmed with wide, dotted white 
mohair, costs only $6. It has a collar of the 
polka dots. White braid about the skirt gives 
a pretty finish ; the sleeves of this suit are also 
short and puffed. The sailor coliar terminates 
in square revers, distinguishing it from the or- 
dinary, and usual long-pointed sailor-collar 
revers. In dark-blue alpaca, a pretty bath suit, 
made with a white alpaca collar that terminates 
in long-pointed revers, can be had for $8 It is 
smart looking and well cut, and if you want 
such a suit, you can, by purchasing one of these, 
be saved the bother of having one made. There 
are three pieces for the above-mentioned price. 

The hat with a pompon, that you see in the 
sketeh, can be had for 40 cents, and is made ot 
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and designs for 1234 cents a yard, and, if trim- 
med with inlets of lace, and lace-edged flounces, 
they can become smart frocks. For25 cents a 
yard, lace, that is effective, and at the begin- 
ning of the season was much more expensive, 
can be had in many patterns. All-over lace 
frocks for $19 are a specialty just now in one 
of the exclusive shops. Gloves, that have long 
fingers and are of the softest, best kid, are to be 
bought in all the modish shades and stitchings 
for $1. 

Sunshades are everywhere reduced. Some 
beauties [ found for about $3, made of heavy 
grosgrain, scattered with big, white silk-em- 
broidered polka-dots, In a dull, pale-brown, 
with white dots, this parasol was very fit; the 
handles are of natural wood, which is always 
good style. The darker shades in the plain 
silk cost the same, and the white parasols, 
striped with black, are particularly pretty. 

It is a problem in summer to know how to 
keep one’s face fresh and cool-looking through 
all the dust and stickiness that the warm weather 
naturally produces. We start out without a 
vestige of slimness, and, in an hour or two, all 
the effect of a carefully chosen costume count as 
naught against an oozy complexion. The much- 
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large plaid, lined with rubber, and with a rosette 
that converts it into rather a pretty, jaunty hat, 
as well as a useful one to keep the sun from the 
face. A little girl’s bath suit, made of black 
alpaca, with white sailor collar, trimmed in 
braid, comes in sizes from six years to fifteen, 
and costs from $2.25 up to $2.85. Foor little 
boys, a plain, dark-blue flannel bath suit can be 
bought for $1.25, that is well made and serv- 
iceable; many little girls use the same 
bath suits, and it is a sensible idea, as it gives 
them more freedom than skirts, and, besides, 
they look much more fetching in them. 

Men’s and boys’ bathing-tights in navy-blue 
worsted, sizes thirty-six to twenty-four inches, 
cost only 48 centseach. Sandals, which many 
people find essential to comfort, can be bought in 
good quality for 35 cents a pair. 

A pretty and inexpensive bath suit for a 
woman is made of black alpaca, with sailor 
collar of blue and white galatea, trimmed with 
white braid; it costs only $3.95. Even 
cheaper is a black alpaca suit, with collar and 
vest of blue galatea. Price, $2.75. 

Those fancy shirt waists, made of satin striped 
ribbons, alternating with lace insertions, can now 
be had in one of the shops for $5. Pretty, thin 
dimities are offered in great quantity of colors 


talked-of and written-about small powder-boxes 
with diminutive puffs are all very well in some 
ways, but they are a bulk and nuisance to carry, 
and the powder has a way of falling over the 
bodice, when used, telling tales out of school, 
that are distinctly disagreeable. Considering all 
this, I hailed with delight a wee book filled 
with thin tissue paper ; each paper is carefully 
covered with powder, so that it does not come 
off until rubbed over the skin. It is scented 
with a delicate, fragrant cdor, that is most agreea- 
ble, and leaves a’velvety softness to the skin, 
removing all dirt and grease. These little books 
are about the size of a visiting-card, and can be 
easily carried in a pocketbook, each leaf being 
torn out as used. Another merit is that they 
can be applied without a mirror, and still a 
further advantage, it acts as a tonic to the skin. 
Many men say they find it most agreeable after 
shaving. With all this to recommend it, I 
feel sure this little book will become popular. 
The great difficulty is that it is an importation, 
and only to be had, at present, at one place in 
town. 

Toilet sateen traveling-cases, lined with rub- 
ber, cost $1.25, and have any number of pock- 
ets, including a place for a sponge, or, if that 
is not large enough to hold your sponge, a nice, 


square, rubber-lined check bag, large enough for 
the most generous of sponges, can be bought 
from 12 to 24 cents. No one should attempt 
to travel without these two articles, as they 
prevent all the toilet necessities that are damp from 
soiling the other contents of your trunk or bag. 
A rubber bathtub that you can fold and pack at 
the bottom of your trunk, and is self-adjusting, 
size sixteen inches in diameter, costs $5.50, and, 
so far as comfort is concerned, it is worth twice 
the money. 

In a pretty little leather case, lined with silk, 
there is a beltpin and a couple of scarfpins, all 
set with turquoises, encircled in a rim of gold 
plate, or else amethysts treated in the same way. 
Price of this pretty trinket, only $1.25. 

A good neck ribbon to always keep on hand, 
is one of those black satin or silk affairs at- 
tached to a pretty little clasp of silver or French 
gilt. They are so serviceable and good for 
traveling, or to put on when you discover the 
particular ribbon you want is perhaps not so fresh 
as it should be. Price, 95 cents. 


VIENNA 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


DRESS AT THE RACES-—— THE GLITTER OF A 


PRINCESS—-LATE FLOWERING BEAUTY OF 


THE CUMBERLAND—CRYSTAL 
TABLE-SERVICE 


He :ace-course of the Freudeneau was, 

I last Sunday, more crowded than ever, 

by exquisitely dressed women and gal- 
lant cavaliers! Princess Metternich, who is 
really a marvel, in that her youth seems from 
year to year to renew itself, wore a novelty, 
which will probably become the rage, as she is 
recognized as our greatest fashion leader. Her 
gown was made of light-weight black bengaline 
over black silk, cut like an ordinary tailor-made 
suit, with plain skirt, fly-front jacket, and 
surah blouse, but the entire material was covered 
with a design in middle-sized horse-shoes, em- 
broidered by hand, in jet, both black and moon- 
light varieties. Her hat was a small princess 
bonnet, manufactured of several butterflies, also 
in jet, and provided with strings of black silk 
muslin, which wound themselves twice around 
the neck, were tied in a coquettish bow beneath 
the left ear, and fell scarfwise, almost to the 
knees. 

Princess Montenuovo’s tan cloth frock was 
embellished by a white-corded silk vest, and a 
lining of white and pink shot taffeta, which was 
plainly visible when this beautiful and charming 
court beauty slightly raised her skirt to walk 
across the paddock. On her blond tresses was 
a small toque of tan-hued tuscan straw, adorned 
with black poppies and cock’s feathers. 

Countess Tassilo Festetics had on a navy-blue 
tailor-gown enlivened by crimson linings and a 
crimson sash, matching the little crimson birds 
which fluttered above her navy-blue sailor hat. 

The Duchess of Cumberland, whose failing 
health has caused her family and friends much 
anxiety of late, is now not only perfectly 
well, but stronger and far better looking than 
she was ever before. The fact is that of the 
three sisters, the Princess of Wales, the Dowager 
Empress of Russia, and the Duchess of Cumber- 
land, the last named was the only one, who, in 
the days of her youth, could lay no claim to 
personal comeliness, save in so far as figure is 
concefnéed, for she is tall, slender, and broad 
shouldered. Now that age is almost upon her, 
however, her features have become softened, 
her complexion clear and smooth, and her en- 
tire appearance reminds one of her still so lovely 
sisters. I had the pleasure of meeting her at a 
delightful dinner a week ago, and was amazed 
to observe all those changes. Her toilette of 
pale-gray pekin crépe, slightly touched with 
silver threads and spangles, suited her admirably ; 
it was relieved from any monotony of tint by 
a wealth of amethysts and flashing diamonds, 
the delicate coloring of which was repeated in 
a shoulder bouquet of trailing wistaria and 
gardenias. ‘The Duchess was more animated, 
not to say downright merry, than I have ever 
noticed her to be, and she laughed heartily 
throughout the evening at the jokes and anec- 
dotes poured into her ear by Archduke Otto, 
who is seemingly trying to turn over a new leaf 
—much to the delight of his heretofore un- 
fortunate consort. 


«SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 428 
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Engraved crystal, not only for goblets and 
wineglasses, but also for plates and dishes 
at luncheon, is the greatest novelty here just 
now, and pretty and cool looking is a table 
draped with fine satinlike damask when every 
object placed upon it is of transparent crystal 
or glittering silver. It goes, of course, without 
saying, that a hot meal cannot be served on this 
sort of ware ; but now that the warm weather 
has brought back with it the delightful custom 
of cold luncheons, taken either in summer 
dining-halls or on broad flower-laden verandas, 
the engraved crystal: is much used in wealthy 
households. 

Among other social festivities we have had 
lately many superb private concerts, where 
the performers were distinguished amateurs as 
well as professionals. Perhaps the most ap- 
plauded of aristocratic artists at the present 
moment is Princess Titi Metternich, whose 
violin sings and wails under the clever touch of 
her slender fingers like a thing alive. The 
girl, whose graceful figure is generally clad in 
snowy white, and poised with a grace which 
suggests wings, is one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of our fashionable drawing-rooms, and her 
** complaisance ’’ in accepting and granting as 
many ‘*encores’’ as her delighted hearers de- 
mand is a joy to all present. Princess Stirbey 
is also much beloved by the enthusiasts who 
are earnest participants or listeners in private 
music-rooms, the lovely voice of this musician 
interpreting the “ Volkslieder’’ of upper 
Austria, Tyrol, Poland, Russia, and Lithuania 
in a finished manner. 

Baroness WALLSEE. 

Vienna, May, 1900. 


STUDIES IN BECOMINGNESS 


Here is need of mention that only those 
[ with a pointed, oval face—that is, 
where the chin is pointed-—can, with 
becomingness, wear the neck of a gown cut 
out in a round manner. . Round faces look 
their best in V-shaped openings to bodices. 
It assists in suggesting the oval which is 
lacking, but a purely oval face will harmonize 
with almost any style of bodice opening. The 
idea of proportion is so often violated that 
the task of inducing a remedy seems hope- 
less. Women with slender, narrow shoulders 
are constantly wearing revers and shoulder- 
collars entirely too large for them, with 
the idea that they are broadened out becomingly. 
Big hats sin woefully in this respect, the mis- 
guided woman looking all head. Too long a 
train worn by a short woman is a perfect de- 
formity, as is a skirt too elaborately trimmed, 
Neckbands often distress the eye by being 
worn too high, giving an effect of strangu- 
lation; others, by being stiff and plain, and 
fitted to a very small neck, thereby destroy the 
proportion which should exist of properly sup- 
porting the head upon the shoulders. A very 
stout neck needs to be dressed with a neckband 
as plain and flat as possible, without any trim- 
ming which is liable to project beyond the sur- 
face and thus add to the circumference. On 
the other hand, thin necks need to be enlarged 
by ruchings, gatherings of laces, and any soft, 
fluffy tieatment. Necks which are in perfect 
proportion need to have their size maintained in 
exactness, and are never more beautiful than 
when bare of all covering. It is a pity that 
fashion has obliged women for years to dress 
their necks with such high and unyielding 
bandages as we have worn, stiffened with can- 
vas and cloth, thick velvets, etc. That the 
neck loses much of its beauty by this compres- 
sion, this lack of air and light, and that both 
skin and muscle lose a certain vitality is un- 
questioned. When women reach a certain age, 
after years of this style of dressing their necks— 
always a revealing part of woman’s decline 
when youth has flown—show those harmful re- 
sults deplorably. That the neck is bared in- 
doors by modish decree is a blessing which 
should be taken advantage of by those who are 
young enough not to have been injured, and 
by others whose necks are still presentable, but 
will gain by recuperation. 


VOGUE PUBLISHES MORE SMART 
FASHIONS THAN ANY OTHER 
PERIODICAL. 
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A WORD 


WITH REFORMERS AS TO THE AD- 


MITTEDLY BAD MANNERS OF THE LEISURE 
CLAS8S——-THE MIDDLE CLASS BLAMED 
FOR UPPER-CLASS INSOLENCE-—— 


OLD-SCHOOL MANNERS TOO PRETTY FOR THESE 


DAYS OF AUTOMOBILES-——SELF-ADVERTISE- 


MENT THE KEYNOTE OF SOCIAL 


SUCCESS 


I See that several reformers are taking up the 
question of manners and their decadence. 
I have spoken of this betore. I have 
laid the blame at the door of the taking of sport 
and sports into society. You see, we never do 
things judiciously. To use a very strong and 
vulgar expression, we always ‘‘ slop over.”’ 
There is no reason, because we should take to 
horses and even to prize-fights in a measure, 
that we should adopt the language of the stable 
and the ring, and introduce them into the 
drawing-room. In regard to this phase of 
manners, I have been a severe critic. I should 
never think of walking into a drawing-room 
with muddy boots, nor would I appear in the 
clothes, in which I shoot, or I golf, or even 
drive, at dinner. Luncheon is more informal, and 
one requires distinctive costuming, in the coun- 
try, to give to the breakfast or the luncheon its 
proper atmosphere. Everything can be tem- 
pered with a little common-sense, but the 
trouble is that we seldom make use of that com- 
modity. We simply rush ahead as soon as we 
seize on an idea, and we pursue it to its bitter 
end, 

We have been criticised for bad manners 
and ill-breeding on account of our arrogance, 
which is supposed to result from a possession of 
wealth and position. There is no denying the 
fact that in a great city or a cosmopolitan com- 
munity, you cannot keep up position without 
wealth. Most persons are ambitious of being 
included in the ‘* Smart Set,’’ these and kindred 
glittering terms being the invention of the 
scribblers and Jenkinses who write for the daily 
press. ‘To these people, this supposed ‘* Smart 
Set ’’ is a fairyland, where people are beings of 
another caliber, and their actions are so different 
from those of ordinary mortals, that each move- 
ment, each fad, each foible discovered is ex- 
ploited as if it were something wonderful, 
something * out of the common. It is the 
middle class, and the lower class, and, above all, 
the upper-middle class, and we have now these 
class distinctions, and more marked than in 
England, or in any foreign country, where 
there is an actual aristocraey—which should be 
made responsible for this. It is their own 
fault should they become the victims of insol- 
ence or ill-breeding. ‘They have made the con- 
ditions and they should reap the whirlwind. 

Take any ordinary young man, a university 
graduate, who has made the tour abroad, who 
excels in several of the sports, who belongs to 
two or three good clubs, and whose father or 
whose grandfather was the founder of his own 
fortunes, and place him in a position where he 
receives the adulation of a community, his most 
trivial actions being made the subject of news- 
paper comment, he is flattered, and he is 
made to think that his position is superior 
to that of others, and what is the result? He 
is but human, and there are unfortunately very 
few who have the will-power to rise superior to 
the situation. It is social ambition ; or, rather, 
the social position created for a man, which has 
proved the ruin of some of the greatest minds 
in the world. History only repeats itself. It 
is a common saying of many men that they are a 
power on Wall Street, but absolute fools on 
Fifth Avenue. When even men are affected by 
these things, what can one say of women ? 
They are more emotional, and I have never 
found the woman yet who, like many men, is 
not at heart a snob. The very woman who 
complains, and very justly, that she has been 
slighted, or snubbed, or treated with discourtesy 
or ill-breeding by some other woman better 
placed socially than she, will immediately ad- 
minister as severe a snub to a more lowly sister. 
I have looked in vain for many years for that 
state of society in which men and women were 
judged by their true worth, by their qualities of 
heart and mind, where the men were all 
cavaliers and the women were gracious and 
dignified. It is a Utopia and, to say the 


truth, I think it would be a very stupid place, 
and a very boring condition. Possibly, I have 
not the grand nobility of nature to stand it, but 
I am sure I should be dead with ennui in half 
an hour. 

I admire a man of the old school, and I have 
reverence for the grande dame, but their man- 
ners are out of place in this age. They are like 
the minuet, the sedan-chair, silk small-clothes, 
and powder and patches. They are very pretty ina 
picture or a p'ay, or even in a romance, but 
they cannot accord with automobiles, electric 
trams, and rapid transit. I think that we 
should study the etiquette of older days, try 
to assimilate it, and then we could go forth and 
preach the gospel of good manners. I have 
always thought that the gospel of good clothes 
was the most fetching in this age. It com- 
manded attention at once, and in truth we feel 
more respect and listen with more attention to 
the apostle who is well groomed and who has a 
good valet than one who comes out of the 
wilderness dressed in skins. 

As for slights and snubbings, I feel very 
little sympathy for the man who receives them. 
A man—Tommy Plumeover, by the way— 
told me the other day that he had been cut by 
a woman of fashion in the Park. He was walk- 
ing, it seems, and she was driving in her car- 
riage. He raised his hat, and she saw him, he 
was sure, but she looked at him fixedly without 
the slightest sign of recognition. ‘* Unfortu- 
nately,’’ said he, ‘* I am obliged to work for my 
living. I write, and I suppose that my vocation 
is one which does not accord with the require- 
ments of fashionable life. Several years ago 
Madame was glad to know me. I did her 
many a service. To-day she has achieved her 
ambition, and I am cast off like an old glove.’’ 
Very well, but it was not exactly true. Why, 
Mr. Plumeover, were you walking in the park ? 
Madame’s friends drive. You cannot expect 
that she should look on this side or that in order 
to see anyone. She may have been thinking 
of something else, and because two minutes 
afterward she made a sweeping courtesy toward 
the carriage of Madame Midas, whose acquaint- 
ance she can hardly claim, you must not be 
surprised. She has something to gain there ; 
she has nothing more to gain from you. You 
have puffed her most injudiciously, and made 
her, to a certain extent, a ‘* society woman.”’ 
You are to blame for it. You are too sensi- 
tive. You must remember that in the social 
swing, women and men haye not the time to 
think. They have only the time to amuse 
themselves and to shut the door against bores. 
Life is only a cinematograph to them. You 
should not look at them with envy, and you 
should only abide your time to become as they 
are. 
The people at whom you, my dear Plume- 
over (now a bit touchy), sneer, are, after all, 
the lucky inheritors of the holdings of brainy 
and progressive ancestors. You, unfortunately, 
have to suffer for the sins of others, for their 
omission to make the use of their opportunities ; 
you should take the situation sensibly. You 
must ‘expect that people will overlook you, if 
you are not at the front. You must advertise 
yourself. It sounds a bit vulgar, but everyone 
does it in these days, even the descendants of 
monarchs. You must keep in the full glare 
of the limelight some way. If you have not 
the money you may succeed by some originality 
or some stroke of cleverness. The butterflies 
want to be amused. They give a warm wel- 
come to anyone who will help drive the bore 
from the piazza. You cannot expect that in 
their busy life of pleasure they can always re- 
member the others who are not of their world. 
If there is no hope of your becoming of that, if 
the gates seem shut forever in your face — per- 
haps not by your fault, but by the omission of 
some other—well, take the situation. philo- 
sophically. You can form your own circle of 
friends, and you can simply master your feelings 
in a short time by thinking less of yourself and 
putting away self-consciousness a little more— 
until you will be impervious to all imagined 
slights. I have always thought that the person 
who was slighted brought it more or less upon 
himself. To-day the hand of the multitude is 
raised against the successful, and theirs is the 
harder lot of the two to bear. 

Another sermon. I must have the yacht in 
commission and leave this place. I am posi- 
tively vegetating. I shall ring for Meadows to 
pack the luggage. I think I shall look in at 
Newport. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


SILK TIES MORE WORN THAN MADRAS ONES—— 
COLORED PIQUE FOR SUMMER WAISTCOAT 
—WARNING NOTES IN FLANNELS— 
PREFERRED DESIGNS FOR FLAN- 

NEL TROUSERINGS—ALPINE 
SHAPE IN HATS NOT 
WORN BY SMART 


MEN 


Have seen nothing at the clothiers or haber- 
dashers worthy of description on the 
ground of novelty, although the designs 

and materials were never prettier ; this is partic- 
ularly true of shirts and ties. In spite of great 
numbers of exceedingly pretty and delicately 
tinted madras bow-ties, the most smartly dressed 
men still cling to silks in dark colors. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that the wash 
ties are common and, of course, extremely cheap, 
two characteristics which are fatal to smart fash- 
ions. Really smart things must be more or less 
exclusive. It will be found, too, I think, that 
the bat-wing or pointed-end bow of madras 
seldom looks as well tied as it does beforehand, 
because the knot must be pulled so tight that 
it wrinkles the material and gives to it rather a 
mussy appearance. Good silk, on account of 
its softness, may be folded and pulled into the 
proper shape without becoming so affected. I 
do not, however, wish to discourag. the wearing 
of light madras ties, for even though they are 
somewhat common, the same thing may be 
said of any tie, and the madras ones are un- 
questionably cool and tresh-looking on a warm 
summer day. ‘The only suggestion I have to 
make is that they be cut perfectly straight, and 
about an inch in breadth, like the old club or 
spring tie, instead of in the bat-wing or butterfly 
shape. 

Colored piqué, like colored flannel, a some- 
what recent production, is a pretty material for 
a summer waistcoat, to be worn with dark coat 
and trousers. By ‘‘colored’’ is meant, of 
course, a white piqué with a very slender stripe 
in black or color. I have seen some piqués of 
smooth surface, with hairlines of dark blue 
about one-quarter of an inch apart, and others 
with alternate lines of red and dark blue, which 
were more than usually pretty. This colored 
piqué was somewhat used early in the spring 
for waistcoat slips, and it is now made in a 
number of different line designs and color com- 
binations. ‘The material should have a fine 
rib, and I would suggest having the waistcoat 
cut single-breasted, with or without collar, and 
fastened with flat pearl buttons. 

It is difficult to keep away from the subject 
of flannels since all the world or, at least, that 
very considerable portion of it occupied by the 
United States and Great Britain, has gone 
flannel-mad. To attempt to enumerate the 
different varieties, supposing it were possible to 
know them all, would be of little use to the 
reader, for even the best verbal description of a 
material gives one but a poor idea of what it 
really looks like. One must look over the 
stock for oneself and choose as one’s fancy 
and taste dictate. There are, however, many 
varieties which, though intrinsically pretty, 
ought to be avoided by the man who wishes to 
dress well ; and for the benefit more especially 
of him who dwells beyond the cities and who, 
therefore, has less opportunity of observing for 
himself, I shall ‘note those which, because of 
their extreme commonness, deserve a place on 
the black list. 

First and foremost among these is that which 
has a dark-blue ground with single lines of white 
or light gray three-quarters of an inch apart. 
This variety, made of poor material, is sold at 
all the cheap clothing shops for $10 a suit, and 
it seems to be particularly fancied py that class 
of men and boys who encourage (by name) the 
players and guy the umpire from the uncovered 
benches behind left field at the professional ball 
games. ‘The very finest flannel of this design 
would, because of such association, look com- 
mon. Almost as undesirable, because extremely 
common, although less positively vulgar, is the 
light-gray flannel with white stripes, from one- 
half to three-quarters of an inch apart. Next 
in order is the bluish-gray, with single stripes of 
dark blue, and after that the dark blues, with 
striking lines of green and red. Some of these, 
it must be understood, are not at all bad look- 
ing in themselves ; they have lost caste by being 


made up into a vast number of suits by the 
wholesale clothiers, and sold to all the cheaper 
ready-made clothing shops. Generally speaking, 
and without attempting further detail, 1 suggest 
that the decided striped varieties are better left 
unpurchased, although some of the flannels, in 
very fine lines of delicate colors, those with in- 
distinct dotted lines, or indistinct lines running 
close together in browns and dark grays, are 
good style. A delicate sage-green tone with ex- 
ceedingly faint stripes in green, has been some- 
what worn by smart men, and an alternate line 
of green and pink, so faint and indistinct as to 
be hardly noticeable, on a greenish-gray ground 
is also good. These designs seem to be made 
only in the finer and expensive qualities of flan- 
nel, and consequently are not to be found at the 
cheap shops, and will not have become vulgar- 
ized by use. Plain colored flannels of black, 
dark blue, and various shades of gray, are good 
style, and the checked and shepherd’s plaid are 
perhaps the smartest of all. To sum up the 
matter, if one wishes to buy a ready-made suit 
at an inexpensive place, one should select a plain 
or a very unnoticeable flannel. If, on the other 
hand, one goes to an expensive tailor and orders 
a suit of a fine quality of flannel, one may be 
pretty sure, provided it is not of the plain 
striped designs I have mentioned, that it cannot 
be duplicated in cheap material at the inexpensive 
shops. 

For extra trousers, by which is meant trousers 
to be worn witha coat of different material, one 
may stand somewhat more noticeable varieties 
of flannel than those used for a full suit, and 
the striped designs are generally the best. Checks 
or shepherd’s plaid may look well on tall men, 
but they are a mistake for a man with short 
legs, as they invariably detract from hight. | 
have noticed two or three flannels which seemed 
to me particularly suitable for extra trousers, by 
reason of the tact that they were uncommon 
and distinctive-looking. One was a rather 
loosely woven material of light bluish-gray with 
a fine and close diagonal line of darker gray, 
running horizontally and indistinct vertical hair- 
lines of pale pink a little more than a quarter 
of an inch apart. Another had the same 
ground, but the vertical line was of delicate 
blue and another, with a silver-gray ground, had 
longitudinal lines of an electric blue somewhat 
over half an inch apart. Any one of these 
would have gone well with a dark coat and 
waistcoat, but none of them was desirable for a 
full suit. Strange it is, that with all the dif- 
ferent varieties now in the market, the old 
white flannels with hairlines in color should be 
so uncommon. ‘These are the kind which 
were so much in vogue just after the passing of 
the blazer, when every country cottage which 
boasted an acre of land had its tennis-court, or, 
at least, its excuse for such. Tennis, however, 
is rapidly regaining lost ground as a popular game 
in this country, and it would not greatly surprise 
me, if the fashions of the times when it was at 
its hight should be repeated. Next year, per- 
haps, we shall be going back to the white 
striped flannels, and who can tell if within the 
course of a few summers we shall not see the 
old gayly striped blazer again in the field. The 
change will be gradual, as all changes of fashion 
which become widely general are, but change 
is inevitable, and experience teaches that certain 
styles are extremely likely to repeat themselves, 
at least once, in the history of dress. It is 
most improbable that the flannel suit of to-day 
will be in the slighest degree smart next summer, 
and the "year after I doubt if it will be at all 
worn, by well-dressed men, in its present form. 

But I am getting away from my subject, 
which is entirely concerned with the present. 
The single-breasted sack coat seems to be get- 
ting straighter than ever in front, and many of 
the flannel jackets are cut almost exactly like 
the double-breasted, but with only one row of 
buttons. From time to time, for some months 
past, I have spoken of this style, and I have no 
hesitancy in advising it, not only for flannel, 
but for all materials of which sack coats may be 
made. Ina recent issue of Fashion, a London 
periodical, such a coat was illustrated, and de- 
scribed as having small lapels, cut with a low 
and shallow slip, patch pockets, and three but- 
tons down the front. As regards the lapels, ! 
am of the opinion that those more nearly re- 
sembling the double-breasted coat in size are the 
smarter and have the more style. Of course, 
they are less broad and somewhat different in 
shape from the lapels of a double-breasted jacket, 
but this necessarily results from the manner of 
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buttoning and the cut of the notch. There 
should be no slits at the sides or the back ; the 
hang should be somewhat straighter from the 
shoulders than that of the ordinary single-breastea 
sack coat, and it should also be a little longer. 

Pockets may be of the usual shape, with 
flaps, or patched, with or without flaps. For 
flannels and light materials, patched pockets are 
perhaps the best. Trousers should be full at 
the thighs and narrow at the bottom, but cut 
with perfectly straight lines. 

Knickerbockers made of flannel are shown 
at some of the inexpensive shops, and although 
those which I noticed were not particularly 
good looking, there seems no reason why some 
varieties of the material should not be extremely 
well adapted for short trousers. Striped designs 
would not be exactly suitable, but some of the 
checks and plaids might look well and be light 
and comfortable for bicycle riding. With all 
cloths, except crash or linen, I should advise 
having box-cloth extensions of a proper shade, 
rather than extensions of the same material, 
and this whether the cloth of the trousers be 
light or dark in color. They should button 
directly in front and have one button at the 
back a little over an inch from the lower edge. 
At the waist, knickerbockers should fit snugly, 
without any straps and buckle at the back, 
which are likely to show when the jacket is 
removed, and are also likely to keep the belt 
from setting smoothly. On the band there 
must be, of course, four or six loops to hold the 
belt in place. Rather heavily ribbed stockings 
of a red and brown mixed Scotch wool, with 
tops plain or quietly colored, are the best style, 
and heavy tan laced boots are much better than 
black boots, or even tan low shoes. Puttees 
may be worn, but these are perhaps better for 
shooting in the autumn than in mid-summer. 

All the smartest hatters are exhibiting in 
their shop windows straw hats of the alpine 
shape. This does not imply, however, that 
the Alpine straws are smart. One occasionally 
sees them worn by well-dressed men, but their 
use is not at all general, and by adhering to the 
rough, straight-brimmed straw one runs no risk 
whatever of being in bad style. The felt 
alpine is lixewise shown in the windows of all 
the best shops, although as a smart head cover- 
ing it has surely passed its day, all of which 
shows that it must never be taken for granted 
that all of the goods displayed in the exclusive 
shops are ipso facto correct style. The number 
of styles in men’s hats is limited, and the hat- 
ters must, of course, be ready to suit all tastes, 
the bad as well as the good, more especially as 
it is unfortunately true that the bad is greatly 
predominant. ‘The slouch or sombrero of felt 
seems to hold its own for country wear among 
the younger set, and the caps of Scotch ma- 
terials are also still good form. Silk hats are 
showing a tendency toward a more belled crown 
and a slightly wider brim, while the newest 
derbies have rather a small crown and a tightly 
rolled brim. As regards the latter, however, 
one should rather be careful to get a shape that 
is becoming than to follow the very latest 
fashion, A small-crown, slender-brim derby 
rarely looks well on a large man, and a heavy hat 
is equally unbecoming to a small head and deli- 
cately cut features. It is best to settle upon 
one medium shape which is becoming and to 
stick to it through all fashion’s trifling vicissi- 
tudes, so long as the styles do not change so 
materially as to make it appear odd and fan- 
tastic. 

The knickerbockers and Norfolk jacket of 
Scotch tweed, shown in the illustration, form a 
good costume for tramping, wheeling, and 
knocking about the country. It is not intended 
as a distinct dress for any one sport, but rather as 
a type of lounging-suit that is easy, comfort- 
able, and especially suitable for camping, the 
mountains, and the woods. As has been said 
in former articles, for the seashore, at the various 
country clubs, and the more fashionable water- 
ing-places, as a lounging-dress or for golf and 
tennis, knickerbockers will be Ilttle worn by 
martly dressed men. Long flannel trousers and 
the full flannel suit will be the lounging-clothes 
of the year. How. 


Vogue publishes more 
smart fashions than any 
other periodical. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Or mid-summer smart wear, choose heavy 
F linens, Holland linens as they are called, 
for serviceable forenoon gowns. These 

linens come in two particularly modish colors, 
khaki and blue, with several shades for choice 
ineach. They launder exceedingly well, and 
have a an appropriateness for the morning run to 





tailor for a small sum. ‘There should be no 
attempt at fancy stitchings or elaborations. The 
more simply these suits are made, the smarter 
they are. A pretty shirt waist is seen to great 
advantage worn with one of these jackets or 
Etons. Always strive for consistent harmony 
of hat and shirt waist with gown, for therein 
lies success for those who do observe this rule, 
while those who do not, have that common- 
place air we frequently see about us. 


OUTING DRESS 


See text—The Well-dressed Man 


country stations, to postoffice, and general vil-, 
lage shopping. Cool and pleasing to the eye are 
they, seen on boat and train, going townward. 
Have them tailor-made, by all means. Some 
of the small tailors cut and fit for a reasonable 
price, and that will lessen the cost very much. 
There is, moreover, no reason why they should 
not be made to look smart with a home finish 
regarding stitching, and a thoroughly good press- 
ing when complete. Women who are not equal 
to pressing, can always have that done by a 
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SIMPLICITY THE SMART NOTE IN SPORTING 


CLOTHES 


The same rule holds good in regard to sport- 
ing or outing suits. Let there be no showy or 
flashy attempts at creating a sensation. Every 
sport—boating, bathing, cycling, golfing, fish- 
ing—should have a fitting costume. Those 
women who spend moderately can appear as 
well dressed as women of large means if they 
strive to keep well within these lines of good 


taste. One may go boating in any of the pretty 
cotton cheviots, made up with short skirt and 
blouse, or bolero. For bathing, wear biack or 
blue alpaca or flannel, trimly fitted to the fig- 
ure. White or red band stitchings or braids 
will, with a shoulder collar and revers, be needed 
to give the smart touches. When cycling, ap- 
pear in all white, in gray, in blue, in khaki, 
and wear white hats, which require only the 
change of a scarf to match the suit. By wear- 
ing a gray, a blue, or a khaki-colored veil with 
a corresponding scarf, the good effect is hight- 
ened. Piqué, duck, and linen, when finely 
stitched, are used in making up such white hats 
this season. 

Choose dark-blue serges for lake-fishing, with 
blue straw hats to match. A scarf winding of 
white canvas, which will resist a wetting, looks 
exceedingly well. Have a closed Eton, and a 
skirt to ankles, and rather a heavy Madras or 
Scotch flannel shirt waist either of which will 
resist the sun’s rays while sitting in an open 
boat. Light-weight cottons offer no protection 
against sunburn and blistering. For trout-fish-- 
ing, prepare to dress for long tramps through 
the woods, in a cool, damp atmosphere, some- 
times wading through streams. Leggings and 
rubber-soled boots:are necessary. Golfing suits, 
consisting of gray cloth skirts, with jackets of 
hunting-red _ cloth, sometimes finished with 
green velvet collars turned over, are picturesque 
on the field. The player dresses, of course, 
according to the time of year and the state of the 
temperature. The best players are apt to dress 
so indifferently that they cannot be held up as 
examples. It is advisable, however, to culti- 
vate a trig and jaunty air, when dressing for any 
game, as it adds very much to the ensemble, 
which is all the more attractive for a little 
color, without overdoing it, or losing the good 
form of fitness. 


GLOVES FOR SUMMER WEAR 


White gloves in wash-kid, and the latest 
novelty, white lisle thread having a suéde finish, 
are the most presentable forencon gloves for 
wear with light muslins and cottons generally. 
With linens worn in town expeditions, the 
yellow tans, in the same kind of glove, are to 
be preferred. Many women give preference to 
those heavy dogskin gloves, intan colors. They 
find them cooler, they say, easy to get on and 
off, and wear remarkably well. 


MODES IN PARASOLS 


Parasols unlined, with light frames, natural 
wood sticks, and made of light-colored taffetas, 
the striped ones especially, are much in vogue 
for runabout use. Polka dots have a large 
contingent of admirers. Checks follow close 
to the first two. ‘These are in accord with cool 
lawns and all that kind of forenoon frock. 

White parasols for full-dress carriage use, have 
never been daintier. Narrow, flosslike white 
fringe, in many rows, makes a charming border 
to a top of white satin broché grenadine. Nar- 
row white ribbons are. prettily worked up with 
narrow laces into coverings, which are extremely 
lovely. Of course, real duchesse lace covers 
rank among the choicest, but in a young 
matron’s hand they have no fitness, representing, 
as such parasols do, a certain maturity and ele- 
gance. Young heads are beautiful with the 
aureola of white point d’esprit, mingled with 
mousseline de soie or taffeta. Youthful, too, 
are all the light-colored plain taffetas, tucked 
or untrimmed, as well as striped figured silks 
having white grounds. 


TINY SUNSHADES 


That the discarded little sunshade has returned 
to high favor, is not surprising. For conven- 
ience and the riddance of glare, or persistent 
sunbeams, there is nothing to compare to this 
easily adjusted shade. All the carriage owners 
are carrying them daily. Convenient are they, 
too, for an afternoon walk, when a larger para- 
sol might prove fatiguing if held so long a time 
in the hand. The most modish ones have white 
or black chantilly lace covers, over white, 
black, or colored silks, usually in silver gray, 
mauves, purples, and lavenders. They are 
affected chiefly by those who have passed their 
first youth, simply because younger women, by 
avoiding them, have relegated them to that cir- 
cumscribed circle. Time was when they were 
carried by everyone. 








VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 69 PUB. 21 JUNE, 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

\ This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. ‘The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 

to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application 


He pattern for this week is for a kimona 
I dressing-sack, which is a little out of 
the ordinary model, as it fastens on 
the left side, instead of being closed up the 
front. It may be made up in a variety of 
materials, the one here illustrated being of plain 
colored Japanese silk with a border of figured 
silk. The border may also be of figured crépe 
or of embroidery. Another combination would 
be to make the kimona of pongee, and the 
border of Persian embroidery. ‘These sacks are, 
however, more useful when made of wash 
material. Fine white lawn or dimity, with 
bands of embroidery, are pretty, or colored 
batiste may be used. Another combination is 
to make the kimona of white lawn, and the 
bands of a colored material; but as these are the 
usual materials of the cheap, ready-made ki- 
monas (though not made on the same model), 
some other combination is advised. Pink wash 
silk, with écru insertion for bands, is pretty and 
cool. Seven yards of plain silk and two yards 
of figured are required to make this garment. 
Of wash material, such as lawn, five yards is 
enough without the bands. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


well when taken from your boxes as it 

did when put into them, care must be 
used in packing. Hats are one of the most 
troublesome articles to pack, and they should 
be in a box by themselves, or be packed with 
only small, light articles, such as veils, feather 
boas, laces, etc. If you cannot afford a regular 
hatbox made with cushions on which the 
hats are pinned, an ordinary square hatbox of 
wood can be’ utilized, or so can even paste- 
board, cut thin. This latter must be put into 
a trunk, and it takes up a great deal of room. 
In the case of the wooden box, fasten tapes with 
tacks, two across the bottom, two at each end 
and sides ; to these pin the hats with small glass- 
headed pins, putting the pins where the marks 
will not show on the hat, the largest and most 
elaborate hat put in the bottom. If the brim 
is flat it can be slipped under the tape. Now 
arrange the other hats around with the trim- 
mings so placed that they will not crush each 
other. Before packing, fill the crowns and 
put tissue paper in the bows and under the 
frillings. Also, after the hats are in place, fill 
the spaces lightly with tissue paper. If the 
box in which they are packed is of pasteboard, 
the hats may be sewn to the box with a long 
darning-needle and coarse thread. 


3 you wish your summer finery to look as 


In packing your gowns, fill all the loops of 
ribbon with tissue paper, and put rumpled pieces 
of it into the sleeves, under the ruffles, and in 
the bedy of the gown. This, ot course, takes 
more room, but it pays, as your gowns come out 
looking fresh and pretty. The gloves, veils, 
handkerchiefs, etc., should all be in cases, 
where they will keep smooth, and can be easily 
found when needed. As in most summer 
hotels and in many houses the closet room is 
limited, many articles have to be kept in trunks, 
and if they are neatly packed in cases, thev will 
be easy to find. The lingerie should all be 
folded smoothly, and arranged in sets with a 
thin sachet of silk over them. The boots and 
shoes should have cases, and be on trees, in 
order to keep their shape. Pack firmly and 
smoothly, and your garments will arrive in good 
shape. if you do not have a maid to keep 


your clothes in order, it is advised that you take 
a medium-sized flat iron, pointed at both ends, 
and when your thin muslins and ribbons become 
wrinkled from dampness or use, you can easily 
have the iron heated, and press them out. A 
small ironing-board that would go in the bottom 
of your trunk would also be a convenience, 





Many fine cloth gowns and jackets become 
shabby-looking by the use of too stiff a clo:hes- 
brush. Garments should be lightly beaten once 
a week and brushed with a clothesbrush about 
as stiff as those used for polishing shoes. When 
mud gets on a dress, rub it off, shake well, 
and then brush lightly. 


If the face is massaged with a small quantity 
of olive or almond oil, night and morning, for 
a few minutes, it will greatly aid in keeping the 








to perfume the hair. The cap may be worn at 
night, or as this would be uncomfortable tor 
many women, during the afternoon for an hour 
or two when taking a nap or resting. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
S*. Ror Croquetres.—Take the roe, 


wash it well, and cook in boiling, salted 
water, with a squeeze of lemon juice in 
it, for fifteen minutes ; strain and mash. For 








VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 69, KIMONA DRESSING SACK 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 69 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


face free from premature wrinkles, and help to 
remove those already formed. 


To clean panama or tuscan straw hats, dis- 
solve a little ammonia in two quarts of boiling 
water, let it cool a little, and sponge the hat 
thoroughly. Then sprinkle with flowers of 
sulphur and scrub with a small brush dipped in 
soapy water; sponge clean with tepid water. 
Press into shape with the hands, and hang up 
to dry. When nearly dry, press with a hot iron, 
covering the straw with a piece of clean, whice 
linen. 


A dainty fragrance about a woman is much 
to be desired, although we do not advise the 
use of strong perfumes. A good way to impart 
a delicate odor to the person is to perfume the 
hair by wearing a sachet cap. The cap should 
be larger than the head and the hair loosened. 
The cap can be made of muslin, and interlined 
with scented chamois, which can be bought by 
the yard, or it may be lined with a thin sachet 
of quilted silk, filled with the powder of your 
faverite perfume. The best sachet powder 
should be bought or it will not be strong enough 
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each pint of mashed roe make a sauce of a 
quarter-cup of cornstarch and the same of good 
butter ; melt the butter, and as it melts, add the 
cornstarch and then a cup and a half ot scalded 
cream, stirconstantly to prevent lumping. Flavor 
with the juice of a lemon, a little salt, paprika, 
and a grating of nutmeg. ‘Then add the mashed 
roe and set away to cool. Form into small 
croquettes, ro'l in beaten egg and bread crumbs, 
and fry in boiling lard a delicate brown, drain 
the extra grease well off and serve as a course 
by themselves for luncheon, or with lettuce 
salad, dressed with French dressing. 


Puttep Breap.—This is served at several of 
the best restaurants in New York, and it is not 
only palatable, but much better for people in- 
clined to be fat, or dyspeptic, than ordinary 
bread. When kneading the bread for baking, 
knead it in such a way that the grain will be 
lengthwise of the loaf. When baked, and be- 
fore it is cold, remove the crust, pull the loaf 
into halves, and again into quarters, lengthwise 
of the loaf. Keep dividing it until the bread is 
of the desired shape ; it is usually in long pieces 
about two inches in circumference. Place the 


pieces on a rack, put it in a pan, and dry out 
the moisture in a slow oven, and color a light 
brown. Keep in a closed tin box, and when 
wanted for use, reheat in the oven. This bread 
should be very crisp when served. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 

R terns published should send in their 

requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 

in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No. 1 Louis XV. Jacket. 

No, 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Drop Skirt. 

No. § Blouse Silk Waist. 

No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 8 Shirt Waist. 

No. 9 Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 15 Littie Boy's Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist, 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 

No, 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No, 28 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat. 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 35 Opera Coat. 

No, 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 

No, 38 Girl's Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 

No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 4g Three Sleeves. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 

No. 52 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
No. 53 Waist of No. §2. 

No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 

No. 55 Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
No. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 

No. §7 Tucked Silk Eton. 

No. 58 Short Skirt. 

No. 59 Nine Gored Tailor Skirt. 

No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. 59. 
No. 61 Fancy Lace Bolero. 

No, 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 

No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 

No. 64 Collarless Eton. 

No. 65 Girl’s Wash Frock. 

No. 66 Bathing Suit. 

No. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked fiounc:. 
No. 68 Fancy Cape. 

No. 69 Kimona Dressing Sack. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No. 70 Short Walking Skirt. 


Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. 
No others 
with a view to publication. 


will receive consideration 








VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 297m Staezt, 
New York. 


E[Nelosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Fates. Ne. 0c csvense osesene 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. . 
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| Budd’s 
“New Hurlingha 


Price, $7.25 





“Farrington” Collar 


Price, $4.00 per doz. 


Hand-sewn Pigskin Belts 
Puttie Leggins 
Swagger Canes, Etc. 
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find in this ar- 
ticle a delicious 
and palatable ad- 
dition to their dinner 

or evening entertain- 
ment. A little ‘“Kremette,” added to 
pusch-glass of vanilla ice cream, 
ligive you the successor to the 4 
oman Punch. If you want someyfay) 
thing distinctly new, serve your : 
guests with “Kremette Punch.” 
For Sale by All Grocers. 
G. FP. Heubleia & Bro., Sole Proprs. 

Hartford,Conn. New York, N.Y. 
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Vogue publishes more 
smart fashions than any 
other periodical. 


HOW RAILROADS 





| AID COMMERCE. 





The map in the ‘‘ Round the World’’ 
folder, issued by the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, is an object lesson on the 
subject of the relations between the 
railroads and all other commercial 


interests. It marks an era in the 


Imperial 
HAIR REGENERATOR 
The Standard Hair Coloring 
for Gray or Bleached Hair 
Application Parlors 


and Salesrooms 


22 West 23d St. 
NO BRANCHES 
Any shade, from BLACK to 
BLOND, produced. Colors are 
durable and unaffected by baths or 
Sea BaTuinc ; permits curling, 
and makes the hair soft and glossy 
Applied by SKILLED A’! TENDANTS, Privacy 
assured. Sample of your hair colored free. 
| Correspondence and interviews confidential, 








history of the foreign commerce of | ; ina 


the United States. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General paaea Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 


Refreshing | and Hygienic 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


yields a’ luxurious white lather laden with the hygienic 


qualities of the pine forest. 


It is pure and emollient, 


cleanses quickly and thoroughly, invigorates the hair 


and skin, and is 


Indispensable 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 


to Travelers 


81 Fulton Street, New York 














Science now serves in the eradication of 
wrinkles, The new wrinkle for wrinkles 
is based on the scientific principle of mus- 





cular control. It enables those who have 
wrinkles to remove them. It helps those 
who are still beautiful to prevent them. The 


| B. & P. 
‘| Wrinkle Eradicator 


is the safest, surest and most wonderful 
a ever offered to women for the preser- 
vation of youthful beauty. No chemicals. 
Simple and permanent. Free book de- 
scribes wonderful power. 4 box, 25 cts.; 
4g box, 50 cts. ; full box, $1.00, 

Advice by corr<spondence to buyers of $1.00 bozes. 

THE B. & P. CO, (Two Women) 
88 Kirk S8t., Cleveland, 0. 
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Fine Broopep Cattle, Sheep, 
Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 engravings. 
N.P.Bover & Co.,Coatesville,Pa. 
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UpHill, 
Down Hill, or 
On the Level 


Bevel-Gear =| | 
Chainless| | 
Is Apparent. 
Rew Models 
$75 
Columbia Bicycles | 


HOME OFFICE, 








HARTFORD, Cr. ; ‘ Be 5 oe 


Sterling Bicycles 
** BUILT LIKE A WATCH” 
They possess all the qualities of superiority. 
|Experts select the materials, make the parts, 
|and assemble them. When finished, satisfied 
| people ride them. 


Bevel-Gear Chainiess Modeis , $60, $75. 
Roadsters. $40. 
Light Roadsters, $50. 
Tandems, $75. 
Send for Sterling Catalogue 


THE STERLING BICYCLE 


—2 








501 Wells St., Chicago, Il). 36 Warren St., New York, N.Y 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’s full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

2) When so requested by the correspondent, 

her name, initials, nor address will be published, 


Fy a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
tify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents wil! please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

Emergency questions answered by mail before 

publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

($) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
aot published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1521. Dark Jacket to be Worn 
With Flannel Trousers. ToC. M F. 
—In a recent issue under head of ‘* What He 
Wears,’” you advised getting a dark or blue 
flannel coat, to be worn with gray trousers, but 
neglected to state whether the coat was single- 
or double-breasted. 

Which would be the proper model for a coat 
to be worn with gray striped flannel trousers, 
and also with white duck ? 

Have the coat made single-breasted, but cut 
square at the bottom, as a double-breasted coat 
is made. That is, instead of overlapping with a 
double row of buttons, the cloth should come 
together as it does in a single-breasted coat, with 
only one row of three buttons down the front. 
These should be of dark-colored bone, to match 
the shadeof the cloth. The jacket should hang 
fairly straight from the shoulders, with only a 
trifling spring to the seams. It should have no 
back or side slits, and should be a little bit 
longer than the short sack jackets now in vogue. 
The sleeves should have three buttons, which 
actually button through buttonholes, The 
lapels should be cut like those of an ordinary 
single-breasted jacket, but a little broader. The 
waistcoat should be single-breasted, with a collar 
a trifle broader than is usually made. We ad- 
vise having the coat half lined, with patch 
pockets at the sides and on the left breast. This 
oat is newer and has more style than either the 
single-breasted coat with a rounded bottom or 
the double-breasted jacket. 


1522. Correct Suit. To G. M.—1. 
Would it be possible to have a suit made now 
that would be in style for this winter ? 

2. Should it be double- or single-breasted ? 

3- Should the waistcoat be double- or single- 
breasted, and five or six buttons? I have not 
noticed any winter suits in my mother’s Vogue. 

4. Is Oxtord gray to be worn next winter ? 
If not, what will be worn most ? 

1. It is difficult to foretell at this time just 
what styles will be the fashion next winter. 

2 and 3. No doubt both single- and double- 
breasted sack suits will be worn, cut very much 
as they are at present, but it is likely that there 
will be some changes in detail. Jackets may 
have more length, greater looseness, etc. 
Trousers may be tighter or still wider than they 
are at present. Advise against having a winter 
suit made before the first of October. 

4. Oxford gray was very fashionable last au- 
tumn, but became common during the winter, 
and it is not at all smartnow. Whether or not 
it will again be in fashion next winter it is not 
now possible to say, but it does not seem proba- 
ble. No one can foretell what will be most 
worn next winter so far in advance of the season. 


1523. Model for Dust Coat of 
Khaki. To Natalie.—I have eight yards of 
Khaki cloth like sample and wish to have it 
made up as a traveling or dust coat. Perhaps 
the fabric would be inappropriate for that pur- 
poze, and, if so, it must be made into a gown. 
How would you advise its being made and 
trimmed ? 

Am a blond, short and slender, with 
“style’’ ; the long coats are particularly be- 
coming to me. 

The khaki cloth would make a suitable 
traveling-coat, as it would not show the dust. 
It should be made simply, with a tight-fitting 
or gathered back, strapped across at the waist- 
line in the back with a short strap, fastened 
with two bone buttons. The front should be 
half loose, with one dart, or loose as preferred. 
There should be a coat collar and small revers, 
stitched. Also stitch all around the coat with 
several rows of silk in the same color, or in 
white. You could use as model the dust coat 
published last summer, No. 23, in Vogue 3 


Aug., 1899, making the sleeves slightly 
larger. Fasten with bone buttons. 

Khaki is also used for short walking-skirts, 
to be ‘worn with shirts to match, or with a 
Norfolk jacket that can be worn over a shirt. 
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Prer Lert Ficure.—Evening gown of 
white crépe de chine, trimmed with in- 
sertion and lace. Belt, sash, and cor- 

sage trimming of light-blue crépe de chine. 
Fringe of silk knotted in the crepe. 


Centre Ficure.—Afternoon gown of biscuit 
crépe, meteor trimmed with wide lace inset. 
Belt and corsage trimming of black velvet. 


Ricut Ficure.—House gown of violet cre- 
pon. Circular skirt, edged with narrow, 
tucked flounce, headed with a band of violet vel- 
vet. Fichu of mull, edged with embroidered 
mull. Collar and yoke of violet tucked chiffon, 
trimmed with violet velvet. Belt of same. 
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Upper Lerr.—Fancy bodice of gray figured 
silk. Revers and undersleeves of white shirred 
mousseline de soie. Stitched bands of white 
taffeta. Applications of black lace figures. 


Upper Centre.—Bodice of tucked white 
taffeta. Yoke of tucked chiffon. Collar and 
applications of cream guipure. 


Uprer Ricut.—Morning bodice of dark- 
blue silk, made of bias bands, catstitched to- 
gether over a white lining. Stitched bands of 
blue taffeta. Yoke, collar, and revers of white 
taffeta, stitched with blue, and inserted with 
narrow black silk passementerie. Buttons of 
dull silver. 


Lower Lerr.—Afternoon bodice of pale- 
yellow taffeta, trimmed with stitched bands, and 
shaped collar of white panne velvet. Yoke of 
fine white lace. High belt and corsage bows of 
pale-blue panne or black velvet, trimmed with 
very small trimming buttons in white. The 
ends of the bows are finished with metal points. 


Lower Centre.—Bodice of cream taffeta, 
tucked in groups of six. The scallops on the 
sleeves and collar are edged with a ruche of 
mousseline de soie. Collar and outside of 
sleeves of very fine batiste embroidery. 


Lower Ricut.—Bodice of apricot taffeta, laid 
in inch tucks. Large buttons of the silk. 
Yoke, collar, and revers of the same taffeta, 
embroidered in orange, black, and white Roman 
floss in a simple pattern. 
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Urrer Lerr Ficure.—Robe of mauve 
Swiss muslin, embroidered in buff and cream 
tones. 

The taffeta foundation is mauve, but two 
shades lighter than the embroidered swiss. It 
is circular, with aruche of mauve mousseline 
de soie, with tiny Mechlin lace on edge as a 
finish. The drop-skirt, as with all these im- 
ported novelties, has the design adapted to the 
circular shape, so it fits loosely over the silk slip. 

Mauve mull is used for the bodice, and has 
insertions of creamy chantilly. This is slightly 
draped across the front. Straps of the em- 
broidered swiss come from shoulder to waist- 
line in front and back. 

The sleeves are of the embroidered swiss to 
elbow, where the chantilly lace starts in a deep 
point and forms lower half, fitting closely and 
ending with tiny frill of mull at wrist. Narrow 
girdle of amethyst panne velvet. Large poke- 
bonnet of yellow tuscan straw, with black vel- 
vet ribbon run through sides of crown, ending 
in bow and ends at back. Black ostrich plumes 
in front. 


Mippte Ficure.—Gown of pale-gray crépe 
de chine over taffeta of same color. A circular 
taffeta foundation, with an under accordion 
plaited dust ruffle. On this foundation is placed 
two folds of gray liberty satin ina still paler 
shade. The crépe drop-skirt is circular, and 
comes to head of top fold; in front are two dia- 
mond-shaped insertions of tucked white mous- 
seline de soie, outlined with a cluny and batiste 


( Centinued on page vii ) 








“LADIES’ SHINE” 


sy Much-needed innovation started at a 
shoe-shop, patronized principally by 
women, is a platform and chair at 

one side, where patrons and those who are 

not patrons may step in and have their 
walking-boots cleaned and polished by a most 
expert and polite young employee. So deftly 
is it done, and so thoroughly, that the 

‘ladies’ shine’ not only does not injure 

a fine shoe, but it lasts for sever] days. 

All the shoeshops should adopt this sensible 

idea at once. Women having maids to keep 

their shoes and boots in order are few, rela- 
tively, while the prospective patrons of the 

‘chair’ are innumerable, and eager for 

the privilege.”’ 


This clipping is from May 24th 
issue of Vocus. The shop 


referred to is 


BURT'S 


54 West 23d Street 


Exclusive Retailers in New 
York City of the Celebrated 


“Epwin C. Burt” SHOE 





Our lines of Tan and Black Kid 
Oxfords for summer wear are 
very complete and handsome. 


ep U-Rr Ss 


54 WEST 23d STREET 
NEW YORK 


For $5 a Month 


you can have 


Telephone Service 


at your 


Office, Store or House. 


44,000 
Telephone Stations 
in Manhattan. 


One-year Contracts. Monthly Payments. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
111 West 38th St. 15 Dey St. 
































Atlantic City’s Foremost Hostelry. Thoroughly 
modern in every detail, Situated directly on the ocean 
front. Open the entire year, and offers to those in 
search of rest and recreation all that the virtues of 
pure air,a perfect climate, and healthful, restful | 
surroundings can afford. The glass front piazza, | 
or Sun room, will appeal to those who love to watch 
the sea. Excellent cuisine. Three and a quarter 
hours from New York. JOSEPH H. BORTON 
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Prof. |. HUBERT’S 


Malvina 


Cream and Lotion 


Makes Beautiful 
Complexions 
Removes all Pimpl Blotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 
and ail imperfections of the skin. NoT 
MERELY COVERING, but absolutely RE- 
MOVING ‘all blemishes, poe nae td re- 
storing a fresh, healthful complexion. Has 
received the unqualified endorsement of A. 
N. Talley, Jr., M.D., in U.S. Health Reports. 





At druggists or sent postpaid on receipt of 50c. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake. 


ProF.!. HUBERT, TOLEDO, O. 








The New Straight Front 


Pansy Model 


903 BROADWAY, cor. 20th St. | 
NEW YORK CITY 
The PANSY CORSET CO. 























Telephone 246 Madison Square 





Martin & Martin 


Only house selling 
London 


genuine made 


Harness 
Patent 
Saddlery, 


Whips Gross, ster Stable Sheets and 
hi etc. 

Blankets cae every requisite for Horse 
and Stable Use. Designers of Pigskin 


| Novelties, etc. 


| Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates 


_ on Application. 


Prices Strictly Moderate. 


235 FIFTH AVE. 
near 27th St. 





NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page vi) 

insertion in deep cream and white combination. 
The bodice has a deep yoke of tucked white 
mousseline, this is tucked crosswise ; from under 
the bolero of cluny and batiste it comes tucked 
lengthwise to girdle, which is black panne vel- 
vet. Small epaulettes of bolero over the tops 
of the close-fitting crépe de chine sleeves, which 
finish at wrist with two tiny bands of the white 
mousseline. The hat is a white lace mohair, 
with narrow black velvet in rows on brim. 
Pink roses with leaves, and two large rosettes of 
white tulle trim the lett side. 


Upper Ricut Ficure.—Dainty frock of buff 
and white-striped taffeta over white taffeta. 

A five-gored foundation of ivory-white taffeta 
is finished with an accordion-plaited frill. The 
striped silk drop-skirt is seven-gored, with an 
under plait at front and side seams, caught to 
within eighteen inches of hem. The fullness 
in the back isin tucks at waist. The front 
breadth is trimmed with a deep appliqué of 
ivory-white point de géne lace, reaching almost 
to knee. 

The bodice is of tucked white mousseline de 
soie over the ivory-white taffeta ; point de géne 
appliqués cover it closely, and, tied across the 
points of mousseline which show in front, are 
tiny black velvet bows. Three rows of narrow 
velvet on collar ending in bows. The yoke is 
transparent. A circular ruffle of striped taffeta 
around shoulder, and the elbow sleeves are also 
of this. 

From under the fall of lace at elbow, the 
lower part of sleeve is of point de géne. 

Hat of black mohair straw, black panne vel- 
vet tied tight around crown, bow of this toward 
left side under brim, cluster of deep-red roses 
with foliage above. 
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Pale-blue linen gown, The skirt is nine- 
gored, joined with herringbone at each seam. 
Each gore has a cluster of three tucks down cen- 
tre to within ten inches oft he hem. The front 
breadth is plain. The waist is tucked in sections, 
joined by the herringbone, and fastens down the 
front with small, stitched straps, with tiny pearl 
buttons on each point of strap. From under 
the sailor collar, which has a row of the herring- 
bone above hem, comes a soft, knotted scarf 
of black silk, which is also used for the narrow- 
folded girdle. The sleeves are tucked on outer 
part, finishing in point at wrist with herring- 
bone insertion. Chemisette and stock of white, 
tucked muslin and herringbone. Hat of rough 
yellow straw. Band of pale pastel-blue panne 
velvet around crown, with black and white fea- 
ther pompon. 
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Pretty, white damask frock, trimmed with 
deep écru guipure. The skirt has a seam rack- 
stitched down the front, and at either side is 
the handsome appliqué. About the bottom a 
deep hem is finished with a stitched band, 
beaded at either side with the guipure. Bodice 
made with hand-tucked yoke, outlined with 
guipure. At the sides disks are cut out, edged 
with guipure, and show the hand-tucked damask 
beneath. Across the front narrow velvet straps 
are fastened with fancy buttons. About the 
waist is a narrow, black velvet girdle, fastened 
with a velvet rosette. Hat of rough, black 
straw braid, trimmed with velvet ribbon and 
cherries. 


MATERIALS AND COLORS 
FOR SUMMER FUR- 
NISHINGS 


Urnishings this season have some charming 
F features that merit admiring mention. 
The furniture for drawing-rooms con- 
sists of easy chairs and small, light portable ones, 
which are gilded and cane-seated, ready for silk 
cushions. Dining-rooms are in white wood- 
work, with furniture to correspond, the scheme 
of color being delft-blue or green ; wall treat- 
ment and upholstering of all kinds should match 
the color chosen. Either of the colors named 
is delightfully cool and inviting, and in perfect 
harmony with the silver, glass, and flowers of 
the table appointments. 

A library in amber upholstering and white 
woodwork is restful and pleasing, the open 
bookshelves trimmed with yellow leather across 
the divisions. Bedrooms are in pink, blue, 
mauve, apple-green, or yellow. Here also are 


white woodwork and cane-seated furniture. The 
woodwork of the room repeats the room color, 
being relieved with lines of white very often. 
Screens, and all the little separate adjuncts, may 
be treated in some delicate color which is in soft 
contrast ; nothing harsh in tone or vivid must 
interfere with the main color of the room. 

Curtains of white net or fine swiss are fit 
and more charming than any other material, as 
they are prettily ruffled, and hung so that they 
cross on each window-pole, and are looped on 
one side a little higher than on the other, a big 
rosette of the same holding the looping in place. 

Beds are also trimmed to match, with net or 
swiss, and bolster and spread are lined with a silk 
matching the tint of the room. If brass beds 
are used, both valance and tester drapery should 
be carried out on the same lines. Japanese rugs 
come with white grounds this season, and the 
designs are in all of the pale colors harmonizing 
with these furnishings, so that one cannot do 
better than decide upon Japanese rugs for bed- 
rooms. 





Note. Books are selected fer review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed te Vogue concern- 
—— entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention.] 


who are allotted dialogue of an everyday quality 
that reveals them to be the very soul of common- 
place. The son and heir is worse even than 
ordinary, he is impossible, and he could have 
been spared from the story to its advantage in 
point of interest and refinement. The novel, 
like all works of its class, concerns itself with 
romantic affection; in this instance is shown 
the perturbations evoked by the tender passion in a 
prejudiced man who perversely believes ill, there- 
by causing much superfluous misery to Hilde- 
garde. Here is how she affected him once 
when they met : 

‘¢ His glance turned back to that small, dark 
face at the piano. Here was a countenance 
that interested him. 

He did not agree with Frances that she was 
really homely, though he readily admitted that 
her features were not at all Grecian and that 
her complexion was a bit sallow. But there 
was a quaintly solemn earnestness about the 
brow and lips that challenged his love of inves- 
tigation ; an earnestness, united with an exceed- 
ing delicacy and sweetness, which struck him 
as a very rare combination, and indicative of a 
singular fineness of nature. It was a child- 
like, almost a baby face, he thought, though 
its gravity might, indeed, have belonged to a 
middle-aged philosopher. Its infantine look of 
purity and innocence was its only beauty. 

‘¢ A demure little thing,’’ he said to him- 





OUTING 


Very cool and comfortable outing hats 


grass cloth, trimmed with bands of the same material in dull colors. 


HATS 


for men and women are of Madagascar 
Made of woven 


grass they are extremely light and durable—two most important considerations for 


summer hats. 


THE ELUSIVE HILDEGARDE 


BY H. R. MARTIN. FENNO & CO. 


A Curiosity-piquing title and an old-fash- 


R, F. 


ioned heroine combine to make this 

novel likely to attract the attention 
and awaken the interest of those in quest of 
entertainment. Hildegarde is of the Cinderella 
type, perhaps somewhat too learned to fit ex- 
actly into the rdle, but still in her capacity for 
patient long-suffering she is the peer of any 
of the dear creatures who filled the stage before 
the advent of Magdalen heroines and problem 
ladies. Hildegarde was small, and lacking in 
comeliness, save for a pair of eyes so beautiful 
that they transfixed with cupidized darts any 
man (in the story) who chanced to gaze into 
their depths. The girl endures indignities, fills 
humble réles with meekness, and wears plain 
frocks at smart entertainments ; but in spite of 
her sallow complexion and her semi-menial oc- 
cupation, men pass byrich, captivating beauties to 
lavish themselves upon her. The author is 
also infatuated with her; whether she will in- 
snare the reader appears an open question. 

The hero, one Dr. Kent, a self-sufficient, 
hypercritical person, finds in Hildegarde an 
affinity, and the two go off on the slightest. 
provocation into dialogue about music, litera- 
ture, theology, philosophy, ethics, and what 
not, at dances, dinners, or wheresoever they may 
chance to meet. The talk is on a higher level 
than that permitted in most novels, and, al- 
though a good deal of it is palpably informing, 
some bits of it are bright without being priggish. 

Family life is sketched with an unflattering 
frankness in the case of a group, the Rodnors, 
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self. ‘If her face tells a true story, the evil 
of the world has never come nigh her.”’ 

The plain white Swiss gown which she 
wore, high-necked and long-sleeved, marked 
her as not belonging to the gay assembly of 
richly robed maidens and matrons that filled the 
great room. But there was an artistic sim- 
plicity in her costume, a simplicity so marked 
that it was conspicuous and gave her an appear- 
ance of distinction, in spite of her small 
stature.”” 


Kent later takes her out into the corridor for 
an ice, and they have their first talk, which is 
a fair example of many that follow. What they 
said in part is reproduced below, Hildegarde 
being the first speaker : 


Mr. George Meredith makes his ‘ Old Buc- 
caneer’ say ‘It’s not in nature for injuries to 
digest in us. They poison the blood if we 
try ’—and the ‘Old Buccaneer’ was a strong 
character. And,’’ she added, a slow color 
dyeing her olive skin, ‘* I know a man, a very 
strong character—I believe a noble character— 
who would say Amen tothat. Would you?’’ 

He had a passing curiosity to know why she 
blushed as she questioned him. 

**The blood may be poisoned by the diges- 
tion of injuries,’’ he granted’; ‘* but I believe 
one may rise to a plane of life in which ‘ in- 
juries’ do not exist.’ 

** Have you reached such a plane? ”’ 

‘*No.”’ 

*¢ It is an unrealizable ideal, I am afraid,”’ 

*¢ Jesus Christ realized it. No moral ideal 
can be said to be unrealizable.’ 


, 





‘¢Jesus?’’ she questioned. ‘* But He wasa 
god?’’ She repeated the dogma interroga- 
tively. 

** Godlike,’’ he answered, ‘*as all men 
potentially are. That is all we can rationally 
affirm of Him, and it is, or ought to be, a 
sufficient inspiration to the highest holiness. 
What He accomplished is not unrealizable for 
other men. I do not shock you?”’ 

**Shock me? To hear a man, in this 
skeptical day, affirm his belief in the divinity of 
humanity—in man’s godlike possibilities—is 
not ‘shocking.’ And, oh surely,’’ she earn- 
estly added, her dark eyes glowing, ‘* we must 
believe in it—else the spiritual side of life can 
never be really awakened; and if it isn’t 
awakened, existence ekes into nothingness— 
absolute nothingness! But when that better 
part of us is aroused—life becomes very rich, 
doesn’t it? And it is good to be alive !”’ 


‘* 1 am glad to hear that you read Meredith,”° 
he remarked. 

“cc Why ap 

‘*It shows you have some brains about 
jou.”” 

She looked amused as she lazily sipped her 
chocolate. ‘* Aren’t you patronizing !°’ 

*¢ But it does,’’ he protested. 

‘¢ You will tell me in the next breath that 
Meredith is your favorite modern novelist; 
men don’t even know when they are con- 
ceited.”” 

‘* But confess—as between friends, you 
know—that it does take brains to read Mr. 
George Meredith.”’ 

‘¢I’m sorry, Doctor, but I can’t think it 
modest to admit that—even between ourselves 
—seeing I have read everything the man ever 
wrote.”” 

** You are ‘smart,’ then, and you know 
."° 

‘¢ What solution can you offer of the Mys- 
tery of his Style?”’ she asked, again with that 
indescribable emphasis that printed her words in 
large capitals. 

*‘Tt isn’t English,’’ 
needs to be translated.”’ 

‘« It’s stark mad !°” she affirmed, 

** Yet it is fascinating.’’ 

*¢ He mixes a dozen words in a dice box, as 
it were,’” she said, ** dashes them on his page, 
and you are amazed to find them arranging 
themselves into a Meaning !”’ 

‘¢ But it is genius.”’ 

‘*Yes.’’ Hereyes glowed with enthusiasm, 
but she spoke with her habitual quiet. ‘ His 
pages palpitate—he is possessed of angels and 
demons when he writes !”’ 

He nodded. ‘* You know him.”’ 

‘* He tries to make language do the work of 
painting and music—of all the arts combined 

—and occasionally he almost succeeds !° 

Lyon felt his pulse quicken with the pleas- 
ure he experienced in her insight and apprehen- 
sion. ‘Is that the kind of thing that goes 
on in your head?’’ he inquired, with a keen 
look. 

‘¢ Well, not often. I’m making a special 
effort just now, seeing you think I have 
brains.’’ 

*©Go on. I’m very much enjoying the 
result of your special effort.’’ 

‘*SoamI. To proceed. I believe Mere- 
dith’s style is an affectation ; for when he drops 
into a very good, strong situation, he forgets 
his little plan to Stun by Oddity, and speaks 
English. Hein?’’ 

**T have noticed it.’” 

‘¢In some moods, his crazy sentences fail to 
stir me to anything warmer than a sneer—and 
I should scorn to express myself in such an 
insane fashion, even if I could.’’ 

‘¢ Unlike most of his worshipers, especially 
those in Boston, you don’t claim that he is 
infallible ?’” 

*¢ 1 see his limitations. He has the same 
characters repeated in every one of his novels. 
We like them well enough, indeed, to be quite 
willing to meet them over and over again im 
each successive work that he puts forth upon 
a defenseless public. Nevertheless, no one can 
honestly maintain that Meredith's genius is 
not limited.”” 


he answered. ‘It 
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ig HAS already been announced that it is the purpose of Messrs. L. D. Brown &¥ Son Co. to furnish on 
this page each month a suggestion for a seasonable costume for which their silks are particularly suitable. 






























ORRECT gown for calling or receptions 
for matron. Made of 


Brown's 
High-grade 
Black Peau de Soie 


The long pointed tabs of the 
coat are especially adapted to a 
stout figure. All seams and the 
tabs are finished with a narrow 
silk passementerte. The vest is 
of violet chiffon. The lapels and 
tabs are embroidered with violet 
pansies and matdenhair ferns, in 
their natural color. 

Peau de Sote is the most fash- 
tonable and correct fabric for a 
matrom s gown. 

The skirt ts of the fashionable 
pleated design, with each seam 
finished with the passementerte. 


Brown’s Peau de Soie is 
absolutely guaranteed. 


ASK ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS FOR 


Brown’s 


High-grade Silks 





— 


THE L. D. BROWN @ SON CO., 


Silk Manufacturers, 


598 Broadway, New York 
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